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INTRODUCTORY 


I 

THIS book has been compiled for two reasons. The 
first is that, so far as I can discover, no complete 
description of the Open-Air Statuary of London, in 
book-form, is in existence, and it is time there was 
one; and the second is that I am anxious to show 
that, far from the Statuary of London being rankly 
bad and altogether despicable—as nine people out of 
ten will tell you—there are such a number of good 
statues and monuments, especially quite modern ones, 
that as regards these we need no longer be ashamed 
of comparing our great city, from the Statuary point 
of view, with others in Northern Europe and America. 

London labours under a heavy initial disadvantage 
as regards open-air sculpture, in consequence of her 
atmospheric pollution. Look at the beautiful bronzes 
with their delicate green patina, the mellow marbles, 
the clean stone pedestals, of Italy and Southern 
Europe: how are you going to find such as these 
in England? Under the clear and sunlit skies of 
the South, and even of those of cities much further 
north where factories and smoke do not reign supreme, © 
you will find the statues raising their heads unashamed 
in all the beauty and colour of their surroundings. 
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Every touch of light and shade is clearly visible: 
the figures—even the bad ones—look alive. Compare 
this with the plight of the unfortunate statues of 
London: nay, more, look at a good London statue 
on a murky winter’s day. The whole figure is black, 
outlines blurred, limbs and modelling indistinct, 
features unrecognisable in the surrounding gloom— 
it looks horrible. Then look at the same statue on 
a bright, sunny day: it is still black, or nearly so, 
but the lights and shades are coming out, the tone- 
masses are beginning to express themselves, the details 
are visible, the general effect is enormously improved, 
and you wonder to yourself how it was that you never 
saw its beauty before. But how much more beautiful it 
would be were it not covered with that dismal coating 
of soot which so often spoils the lines of the original ! 1 
Bronze, stone, wood, plaster, marble, terra-cotta, all 
are almost one and the same colour—a dull, dirty gray- 
black: often indeed in my peregrinations have I been 
completely at a loss to know of what material a figure or 
pedestal was made. No wonder that our statues make 
but a poor show of colour and relief when compared 
with those of Italy, Spain, and Greece—or even Paris. 

A well-known artist has gone so far as to express 
his opinion that we ought to have no monuments of 
stone or bronze in London at all, and that all our 


* Look, for example, at the figure of the founder of Guy’s Hospital, 
which seems hardly ever to have been cleaned since it was put up 
two centuries ago. 
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commemorations should take the form of ceramics 
—either tablets or figures or mosaic, that could be 
cleaned with a small expenditure of soap and water. 
This seems a somewhat revolutionary idea, and for 
my part I am loth to accept it: a series of shiny 
white figures, touched here and there with blue and 
yellow, adorning our streets and squares, would at 
present look too startling even for the most modern 
of reformers. But we may come to it yet, especially 
if no steps are taken towards carrying out the excellent 
recommendations of the Advisory Committee on Fogs 
—or whatever its name is—and how to prevent them. 
Pages might be written on this question, but it will 
suffice here to point out that in one average winter 
month no less than. fifteen tons of solid matter are 
deposited on each square kilometre, including three 
tons of sulphuric acid, a ton of chlorine, and a third 
ofaton ofammonia! (Lancet, 26.2.16.) How can you 
expect bronze and marble to survive in their original 
beauty under such conditions ? 

Some bronze, it is true, is improved in patina by 
an acid atmosphere; but the alloys used in modern 
British bronze are not such as conduce to this 
desirable consummation. Marble is certainly eaten 
away and ruined by it, so it should never be used 
out-of-doors in this city; but Portland stone—the 
white or faintly-tinted material which Wren used for ~ 
all his great works, and which is still the glory of 
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London—takes on with time a soft and mellow tint 
which, in spite of a certain amount of erosion, adds 
a distinct beauty to the buildings and monuments 
composed of it. In addition, it is a purely British 
stone, available in huge quantities, easy to work, 
and relatively inexpensive, though unfortunately too 
soft and too brittle for statues standing without other 
support. The soot and dirt of London collect on 
it, but the wind and rain from the south-west wash 
it clean on that side: and though the north-easterly 
sides of a building or monument of this stone are 
often encrusted with black, it is a warm brown-black 
which, softening through madder-like tones into the 
old stone, produces in most cases an effect of con- 
siderable colour-beauty. Compare for instance the 
old ‘ brasse’ of Charles 1.’s statue and his beautiful 
old pedestal of Portland stone with, say, George II.’s 
eroded marble statue at Greenwich on the one hand, 
or, on the other, with almost any statue of modern 
blackened bronze on a shiny pedestal of polished 
red granite, and the truth will at once be apparent. 
Portland stone, one may therefore say, is evidently 
the stone for London monuments and pedestals, and 
for all such statues as are not standing on their legs 
alone or cast about with too much fine detail.1 


* For modern statues of Portland stone, see the big figures on 
the new Port of London building, the seated or recumbent figures 
on the War Office and Admiralty and many other buildings, the 
statues on the Foreign Office, etc. etc. 
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It is a fact that we suffer from a plethora of statues 
in London, and since the Great War the memorials 
have increased to an alarming extent. In 1844 there 
were only 22 statues altogether ; in 1867 there were 
41; by Igro0 these had risen to 215; and at the 
present moment, 1928, we have well over 350.1 Some 
people object to the parks and public gardens being 
used for this purpose, holding that our large open-air 
spaces should be kept sacred to the cult of trees and 
grass ; but in the opinion of others a sounder criticism 
would be that, more especially in view of the increasing 
traffic, the fewer statues there were in the streets and 
narrower thoroughfares the better. Be that as it 
may, the counsel of perfection would seem to tend 
in the direction of a central authority being empowered 
to pull down the bad statues, as well as those erected 
to comparative nonentities, and to arrange the re- 
mainder with a view to commemorating great move- 
ments and great men in a few centres where dignified 
surroundings and appropriate art would combine to 
present them with the greatest effect. We have, 
however, no Minister of the Fine Arts, nor are we 
likely to have one; and since our only authority 
in that direction is the lately constituted and purely 
advisory Fine Arts Commission, we may well have 
to wait till the millennium before anything of the kind 
is attempted. We must therefore deal with what we 


1 This work records about 403, including a number of ‘ vanished ’ 
ones, 
b 
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already have, and content ourselves with entering 
a mild protest against the sentiment which insists, 
especially since the late War, on commemorating in 
small memorials and in widely-dispersed localities a 
feeling which might well be concentrated in a few 
noble monuments, to be for ever the heritage of our 
great Metropolis. 

As for our cemeteries, they are past praying for: 
but though, frankly, they are mostly hideous, we can 
take what consolation we may from the fact that 
they are not quite so offensive as are most of 
those in France or Italy, where bad taste almost 
invariably rules supreme. Judging also from the 
considered opinion of an eminent sculptor who has 
recently visited France, our memorials of the Great 
War stand head and shoulders above those of our 
late Allies. 


It is of course the fashion to jeer at the London 
statues ; and any speaker on civic matters who man- 
ages to bring into his speech a gibe at their expense 
is certain to secure a round of ‘ cheers and laughter.’ 
True it is, alas! that we havea number of poor examples 
of the sculptor’s art ; and we have also suffered from 
the bad taste of our immediate forefathers in the 
erection of certain memorials which are not only 
ugly in themselves but in many cases clash terribly 
with their surroundings. But the fancy of the British 
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public would seem to have fastened on these as being 
typical representations of British sculpture, and 
entirely to ignore the really fine statues of older, and 
still more of quite recent, times which are there for 
every one to see and acknowledge. 

We have been told so often, both by our own critics 
and by those of other countries, that we are not an 
artistic nation that the accusation, true or not, has 
sunk deeply into our minds, and we are content to 
leave it at that. This is, I think, largely the fault 
of our immediate forebears of the nineteenth century. 
Where the general sense of art in a country is bad— 
as it certainly was then—it is difficult for individual 
artists of the right calibre, whether in painting or 
in sculpture, to rise above the common herd. Their 
work is not appreciated, and consequently not pur- 
chased ; in order, therefore, to make a decent living, 
all but those of the highest genius and strongest 
character are forced to swim with the stream, and in 
consequence they produce inferior stuff. The general 
British public, although it always wishes to be thought 
‘ artistic,’ really understands little—and in Victorian 
times understood less—of what constitutes good art, 
especially in sculpture. It is always ready to criticise ; 
but its criticism is often ill-informed, and its taste, 
at all events up to a few years ago, ran in the direction 
of sham sentiment and mawkish domestic details— ~ 
witness for example the walls of our country inns, 
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of many country houses, and even of some of our 
larger institutions and public galleries. 

As for sculpture, the public took, and even now 
takes, but little interest in it. The sculpture-rooms 
for example at the Academy and other galleries are 
generally nearly empty, whilst the picture-rooms are 
thronged. The ordinary man (or woman) will reel 
you off the names of a couple of dozen British painters 
of repute, but he will be hard put to it to tell you 
of even three or four good British sculptors; and 
this, not because plenty of excellent modern sculptors 
do not exist in these isles, but because, taking little 
interest in the subject, the man in the street has never 
heard of them. The same holds good with London 
Statuary; and it would be quite safe to wager that 
of the first twenty intelligent men that you meet, 
not one would be able to tell you the names of the 
authors of half a dozen statues in our streets and 
parks. Note also that in the newspaper reports of 
the unveiling of statues and monuments it is but on 
rare occasions that the ordinary reporter happens 
to mention the sculptor’s name,’ and even then it 
is generally tucked away in a corner among the details 
of the ceremony or the descriptions of the ladies’ 
frocks. A slight improvement was noticeable for a 
short period in consequence of Violet Duchess of 


1 An exception must be made in the case of a certain recently 
well-advertised member of the fraternity. 
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Rutland’s well-couched appeal of a year or two ago; 
but that has already been forgotten, and obscurity 
has again in most cases drawn a veil over the name 
of the sculptor.1 

We do not see the same thing in France, where 
sculptural works are proportionately more numerous, 
and where they excite much more interest among 
the people. Not that French sculpture is better 
than British: it is merely that it is more generally 
appreciated. And here I cannot resist noting a little 
personal experience :— 

Some years ago I went through the huge crowded 
sculpture-rooms of the Salon of the year in Paris, 
without a catalogue; and I noted five pieces whose 
excellence particularly appealed to me. Next day 
I returned with a catalogue and found that, of the 
five, four were English and one American. I make 
no particular claim to be considered a critic; but 
the incident, nevertheless, ‘ gave me to think.’ 

It has always seemed to me that the scorn lavished 
on British sculpture is due not only to ill-informed 
criticism in general, but also to the almost complete 
ignorance of the public regarding the technicalities 
of that most difficult (and expensive) profession. 


1 It must, however, be owned that in a large number of cases 
sculptors are themselves responsible, in not inscribing their names 
on their works—or at all events not in a place where a spectator 


can read them. 
2 Average number annually exhibited in the Royal Academy— 


160; in the French Salon—tiooo. 
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This dearth of knowledge, irrespective of the want 
of interest which is really its foundation, is perhaps 
not so surprising when we come to consider the amazing 
paucity of books-on the whole subject. I imagine 
that if we put one book on sculpture to thirty on paint- 
ing we shall be overstating the proportion. As an 
instance, it may be worth recording that on a recent 
visit to the Library of the British Museum in search 
of books on the subject of modern sculpture, whether 
in London or elsewhere, I discovered, with the help 
of a most obliging official and after considerable 
search, a grand total of six; and of these one was 
in French and two others were quite insignificant. I 
happen to know of three or four other English works, 
and doubtless there are more in existence; but even 
if we allow for as many as twenty altogether, there 
would seem to be a serious gap somewhere in the 
education of the nation.! 

Many people are under the impression that the 
sculptor’s method of work-is to set up a block of 
marble before him, and by the light of heaven-born 
genius or otherwise to hack out a statue from the 
stone. No doubt this has been the mode of procedure 


1 T own that my search in the British Museum was not absolutely 
exhaustive : but after reading all the books on British sculpture that 
I can find, either there or elsewhere, I have been unable, for instance, 
to find any book whatever on the mid-nineteenth-century British 
sculptors and their work, with the exception of one book on Alfred 
Stevens and a few short and sterile paragraphs in the Dictionary 
of National Biography. 
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with some sculptors in the past, and it is, I am in- 
formed, still the method with a very few, even at the 
present day—these being mostly sculptors of smaller- 
than-life work or reliefs in stone, working from sketches. 
But in the vast majority of cases the sculptor models 
his work in clay, or occasionally wax, has it cast in 
plaster, and has it mechanically copied for him in 
marble or stone, or cast in bronze,’ putting the final 
artist touch himself on the result. 

Supposing the work had to be carved direct from 
the marble, think of the difficulty when one deep chip 
too much from the chisel might ruin the whole thing : 
for there is no sticking on again of bits of marble as 
there is of clay. Indeed, my respectful admiration 
goes out to the artists who carve direct. They say 
they can judge more broadly and better of the final 
effect and give more of their personality in this manner 
than if they were dependent on some one else’s marble 
or bronze reproduction of their clay figure. Doubt- 
less it is so; but, except for the absolute genius, it 
is a dangerous process. 

Let us now glance at the usual procedure for produc- 
ing a statue (a memorial or a monument) in London. 
There are of course numerous variations on the theme. 

A few people get together—there is usually one 
ruling spirit who takes the initiative—and decide 
that there ought to be a statue! to or of somebody © 


1 (Memorial or monument) understood. 
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or something; and if they can get sufficient people 
interested in the scheme they proceed first of all— 
if they are wise—to estimate how much money they 
are likely to get from subscribers or other sources, 
and to secure it. (Sometimes, alas! after the sculptor 
has begun his work, the money does not materialise 
to the amount promised, and then there is trouble. 
The sculptor has perhaps to cut down his ideas and 
his estimate after the thing is half finished, and the 
result, artistically and otherwise, is a failure—for 
which the sculptor, not the Committee, gets the 
blame.) 

The money part settled, the next thing is to select 
a sculptor and, where much stone or masonry work 
is required, an architect as well. The sculptor is 
chosen generally by appreciation of his exhibited 
work, sometimes by interest. alone, and sometimes— 
especially if a large monument is in prospect—by 
putting it out to competition, the competing artists 
having as a rule to send in a rough model, in miniature, 
of their ideas. But it is not too much to say that 
this method is on occasion only ‘ eyewash,’ in order 
to give a semblance of public competition, and that 
the sculptor has already been chosen beforehand : in 
which case the labour of the other artists is in vain. 

The next thing is to make quite sure that the 
amount of money collected is sufficient to enable 
the sculptor to carry out his ideas; and then to ask 
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the Office of Works, London County Council, or other 
authority to allot an appropriate site. 

It is at this juncture that a rough full-sized model 
of the work, say in wood and canvas, ought.to be erected 
on the site chosen, so as to judge of proportion and 
appositeness. At this period it is of course out of 
the question to put the whole thing up in plaster ; 
but with the rough model it should be possible to 
decide, besides on proportion, on one of the main 
things, namely, the size and height of the pedestal. 
The fact however remains that it is generally im- 
practicable to put up the model on the site selected ; 
and hence we sometimes get works disproportionate 
or inapposite to their surroundings—and there they 
stay for all time. 

We will, however, for the purpose of our story, 
consider that the question of the site has been happily 
settled; but it is often a matter of great difficulty, 
for apposite vacant spaces are getting fewer and 
fewer. 

The sculptor then begins his work. If he has not 
already done so, he makes a small model of what he 
proposes to do, and then sets up the iron framework 
or armature, as it is called, on the scale of the finished 
work. In the case of a big monument he has some- 
times to hire a big studio in which to set it up; and 
accurate calculations have to be made, involving 
some knowledge of mechanics, to ensure that the 
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armature, together with its subsidiary lengths of 
gas-piping or chains (on which to model the limbs, 
etc.), is strong enough in every direction to bear the 
huge weight of clay that will be piled upon it; and 
also that it is so constructed that the process of 
casting—most complicated in the case of big figures 
—will not be interfered with. In the case of ordi- 
nary standing statues there is naturally much less 
difficulty. 

It will be seen from the foregoing that the estimate 
of cost has to be prepared with the greatest care. 
The sculptor has a hundred things to take into con- 
sideration: cost of studio, of material, of workmen, 
of time, of transport, of possible accidents, of fluctua- 
tions in wages, of the cost of marble or bronze perhaps 
a year hence, of casting in plaster and perhaps in 
bronze, of architects’ fees, etc. etc. etc. A great 
deal, too, depends on the amount of detail, of ornament, 
etc., required in the figure; this largely increases the 
cost. The last thing he can calculate is how much 
he will be able to put into his own pocket over the 
commission ; for owing to unforeseeable circumstances 
it sometimes happens that the amount of money 
available barely covers what he will have spent, and 
on occasion the sculptor is actually involved in a 
monetary loss, besides a terrible loss of time, over his 
work. (Compare with this the sister art of painting, 
which only involves the outlay of a few shillings on 
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canvas, paints, and brushes. And yet people grumble 
because statuary is so expensive.) 

It may be added that the usual terms of payment 
are one-third on giving the commission, one-third on 
completion of the model in plaster, and the final third 
on completion of the work. 

When the clay model is completed—satisfactorily, 
we hope, to both sculptor and Committee—it is cast 
in plaster: that is, roughly, that liquid yellowish 
plaster is poured over the clay model, to form a mould ; 
and when the plaster has ‘set’ hard, the mould is 
taken apart, the clay taken out, the mould put to- 
gether again, and the hollow filled with liquid white 
plaster, which ‘sets’ in turn; the yellow mould is 
again taken off, and there is the figure in white plaster. 
This is a technical job, to be entrusted as a rule to a 
professional caster: of whom there are not too many 
good ones in the world. But a good one must be 
employed: for there are sad stories to be told of the 
inefficient mixing of plaster, whereby the material 
has ‘set’ too quickly for the complete process to be 
successful, or, worse still, where the interior plaster 
has refused to ‘ set’ at all, and the whole thing has 
consequently collapsed by its own weight. And in 
any case the casting of a big group of figures with 
many arms and legs, or of horses, in different piece- 
moulds, is a highly technical job which gives the 
supervising artist many anxious moments. 
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Let us, however, consider that the casting is satis- 
factory. Now again is the time, in theory at all 
events, to set up the cast on its allotted site, and see 
how it looks. This can very rarely be done, as the 
cost will probably be prohibitive. But even if it 
cannot be placed on the exact site, the sculptor should 
try to get it put up somewhere in the open air; for 
it is curious how different a work looks out-of-doors 
from what it does in the studio: light and shade, back- 
ground and colour—all have their different effects. 

The Committee will at this juncture probably be 
called in to see the result in plaster; and if their 
criticisms are sound, a few small alterations (and 
we hope improvements) may still be made—but not 
many. The work is then handed over to the marble- 
or stone-cutters to make an exact measured copy, or 
to the bronze-casters to cast. And here a difficulty 
may arise, if the work is done in marble. For the 
marble block, although perfect in texture to the 
outward eye, may, when it is worked on, be found 
to have black or red streaks, or sand-marks, or even 
cracks, in the interior, and the whole piece, costing 
very likely several hundred pounds, will have to be 
thrown away, especially if the streaks or cracks come 
just where the important features will be most visible. 
Again, the bronze-casting may not satisfy the sculptor ; 
the joins of the various moulds may—owing perhaps 
to some fluctuation of temperature during the casting, 
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or other reason—not be accurate enough, and new 
moulds must be made. (The cost of the ‘ cire-perdue ’ 
process, which is by far the most artistic and satis- 
factory one, is prohibitive in the case of big statues.) 

The final touches must of course now be given by 
the sculptor himself. If the work is in stone, it depends 
much on the sculptor as to how far he allows the 
marble-men to finish and how much-he does himself ; 
the more he does himself, the more of his personality 
is of course apparent: while if in bronze, his final work 
may make a good deal of difference in the appear- 
ance. Once, however, that he is satisfied, the work 
is ready for installation, and the rest is a matter of 
transport to the site and of setting it up under the 
supervision of the sculptor and the architect. 

And here we must really put ina word or two on the 
subject of Committees and the amount of harm they 
can do in hampering the sculptor’s work. Although 
no doubt acting with what they believe to be the 
best intentions, we find over and over again that, 
not content with having awarded the commission— 
which after all is their sole business—they insist on 
the right of interference not only with the design 
itself but with the sculptor’s work while it is in pro- 
gress. As Mr. Spielmann well puts it, ‘ It has usually 
appeared that the artist is worsted by the superior 
weight and inferior knowledge of the Committee ; 
but after all it is the Committee (as well as the public) 
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who suffer as much in the end, by the baulking and 
crippling of the artist with their irritating interference.’ 
The members, in five cases out of six, are chosen, not 
for their taste or knowledge of art, but for their 
acquaintanceship with the deceased, or their power 
of raising money, or because they would be affronted 
if they were not on the Committee, or for half a dozen 
other reasons. Once on, they imagine, oddly enough, 
that they are thereby converted into judges of art, 
and consequently individual members harass the 
poor artist in all sorts of ways. If he mildly hints 
that he can get on better when left to his own devices, 
he is told that the Committee are responsible to the 
subscribers. So they are—but only for the selection 
of the artist: once they have selected him, they 
should understand that the responsibility lies on his 
shoulders and not on theirs. Many excellent works 
have been ruined in this way; and more especially 
do we see this, I regret to say, in some military 
memorials where military stiffness and accuracy of 
equipment are considered of far greater importance 
than artistic effect. The only solution is, after the 
selection of the artist, to delegate the authority of 
the whole Committee to one man alone—and he the 
man with the most artistic knowledge. 

Some Committees, again, are most unreasonable and 
expect the poor sculptor to do every little scrap of the 
work himself, grumbling at any expense involved in 
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the estimate in paying an assistant. Yet to carry 
out a big commission without one would be a physical 
impossibility, considering the heavy manual work 
involved and the innumerable occasions on which 
the help of another trained person is essential. Nor 
should the Committee grumble if the sculptor does 
not devote his time exclusively to their commis- 
sion: for, as all artists know, incessant labour at the 
same figure results in ‘tired eye’ and consequent 
bad work. 

Difficulties also sometimes arise between sculptor 
and architect, where each wants to make the other’s 
work subordinate to his own. Here again there 
should be a clear rule that, as in France, where the 
sculptor’s name is always given first, the sculptor 
should be the main authority regarding pedestal and 
accessories in the open air, whilst statuary against 
a building or indoors should be partly, though not 
entirely, subordinated to the architect’s requirements 
and knowledge. 

The above will give the reader (if he did not know it 
already) some idea of the difficulties contingent on 
setting up a memorial in London, and will also explain 
why terrific delays—irrespective of the idiosyncrasy 
of the sculptor—may arise. Some people even still 
think, or act, as if ordering a memorial from a sculptor 
were the same thing as ordering a tombstone from a 
stonemason, or ordering a pair of trousers from a 
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tailor, and chafe both at the cost and at the time 
taken for execution. I hope that the above remarks 
may show that much allowance must be made for the 
great difficulties and labour of the sculptor’s art, and 
for the fact that, where so many different people are 
engaged in producing the result, any shortcomings 
that may ensue need not necessarily be put down to 
the sculptor alone. 


II 


A few lines must now be devoted to a consideration 
of the reasons which led to the decoration of London 
with so many poor statues and memorials during the 
nineteenth century, which, it must be acknowledged, 
gave excellent grounds in the past for the general 
accusation that London statuary was not up to the 
mark. It may, however, be mentioned that for 
several centuries past public statuary, whether good 
or bad, has always been treated in England as a 
legitimate butt at which to aim the arrows of popular 
wit or sarcasm ; and many are the lampoons, mostly 
of atrocious verse, which, especially during the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries, were concocted on 
the subject. This attitude on the part of the public 
has consequently led to the preconceived idea in the 
mind of the average Briton that British sculpture 
always has been, and therefore necessarily must be, 
bad. But he is mistaken. 
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Our mediaeval, or so-called Gothic, sculpture, suc- 
ceeding to the somewhat barbaric Romanesque period 
of the eleventh and twelfth centuries, was at first 
dependent to a considerable extent on French models. 
But it soon developed a native style of its own, and 
the British craftsmen who decorated our beautiful 
churches and cathedrals with statues of saints or 
recumbent figures, and wonderful carvings of choir- 
stall and reredos, were not long in bringing to perfec- 
tion that softness and roundness of outline, combined 
with deep cutting and strong effects of light and 
shade, which is so eminently suitable to our English 
climate. This was indeed true native art, growing 
up out of the natural lives of the people. The tragedy 
of it was that it did not last. During Tudor times 
sculpture fell into disrepute, being confined to poor 
imitations of the Renaissance, and no British sculptor 
of eminence emerged for many a long day. Nicholas 
Stone, a genius trained in Holland, was the first in 
the seventeenth century to come to the fore, and he 
was responsible for a number of beautiful works ; but 
with the exception of Stone, Cibber, Grinling Gibbon, 
Bird, Banks, and Bacon, one can say that there were 
no English sculptors of outstanding merit up to the end 
of the eighteenth century. On the other hand, there 
was no dearth of foreign sculptors in England, and 
amongst many others Torrigiano and Rovezzano of 
earlier times, Le Sueur, Scheemakers, Rysbrack, Rou- 
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billac, Raemakers, Delvaux, Rossi,’ and Nollekens,} 
produced works of considerable merit both according 
to the taste of their times and according to the canons 
of true art; many of these are indeed to be seen in 
London at the present day. 

It was at the extreme end of the eighteenth century 
that a revulsion took place against the over-decorated, 
over-loaded style of sculpture then in favour; and, 
originating really in Germany, an era of so-called 
Neo-Classicism set in, the cardinal principle of which 
was the imitation of the pure severity and simplicity 
of the masterpieces of classic antiquity. The fashion 
spread, and, encouraged by the sham classicism of 
the Napoleonic epoch, sculptors and artists vied with 
each other in attempts at combining Hellenic repose 
and the aspects of mythological heroes and deities 
with the modern features and dress of their patrons. 
-The resulting ‘works of art’ were, in many cases at 
all events (according to our modern views), extremely 
comic. Stout bewhiskered politicians appeared garbed 
as Roman senators, contemplating with serious interest 
the rolls of parchment which evidently held their 
masterpieces of oration; ‘society ’ and other beauti- 
ful ladies were counterfeited in the guise of nymphs 
or Bacchantes, whilst matrons of riper age strove to 
look their best in the flowing draperies of Juno or in 


+ Of Italian and Flemish origin respectively, though calling 
themselves English. 
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the coiffures of the Empresses of later Rome. Latin 
quotations and dedications continued to abound; 
whilst the sham Greek and Roman temples, and 
even ruins, which had been introduced not only 
into our beautiful English parks but into the gardens 
of our suburban residences some twenty or thirty 
years before, were welcomed as representing the 
highest plane of good taste. In short, classicism ran 
riot in our midst. On the top of this, now that the 
Napoleonic wars were over and the Continent was 
again thrown open to foreign travel, increasing numbers 
of our countrymen took advantage of the improving 
modes of locomotion to visit, amongst other sights, 
the magnificent galleries and museums of France, 
Italy, Spain, and Austria; and they returned with 
vivid accounts of their artistic beauties. 

This was no doubt all to the good: comparatively 
little had hitherto been known about them in this 
country ; and in the peaceful times which followed 
upon the exhaustion caused by twenty-five years of 
war, many of the upper classes began to devote their 
money and their leisure to the acquisition and con- 
templation of the works of the old masters. The 
fashion spread, and soon there was a general move- 
ment in the direction of the revival of ‘ Art.’ 

But this sudden movement was in itself an artificial 
one, and entirely un-English. Far from educating the 
taste of the public in sound principles and developing 
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the latent genius of creative native artists, it spent 
itself in the fulsome and indiscriminate adoration 
of foreign works of art, especially those of the Italian 
Renaissance; and British art was neglected. A curi- 
ously false spirit of sentimentality was the outcome, 
and it endured for many years. Sham Italian 
palaces and mediaeval castles, many of almost ecclesi- 
astical aspect, some even with sham windows and 
sham features—because they looked ‘ artistic ’"—were 
built. Inferior copies of pictures and statues were 
distributed broadcast throughout the country ; second- 
and third-rate foreign artists flocked to England ; 
foreign decoration and ornament, whether apposite 
or not, were applied in the most incongruous places ; 
and numbers of untrained Britons took to the 
prevailing fashionable trade of ‘romantic art.’ The 
beautiful and thoroughly English types of architecture, 
decoration, furniture, and painting, as well as the 
more than decent sculpture of the eighteenth century, 
were looked upon with disdain, and all sorts of ‘ artistic’ 
foreign horrors—almost worse than the ‘ futuristic’ 
horrors of our own day—took their place. The 
reign of bad taste, artificiality, sham romance, and 
thoroughly bad art—not only in England but abroad 
as well—had begun, and was to endure to within a 
few years of the century’s close. 

In the realm of sculpture a few notable men tried 
to make headway against the current, and by their 
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example to reintroduce the laws of simplicity and 
truth to nature. But they were very few in numbers. 
Flaxman, of pure classic memory, Chantrey, and, 
later on, that brilliant genius Alfred Stevens, to whose 
teaching and example the excellence of our modern 
sculpture and metal-work is largely due,! are in the 
front rank. Foley and Armstead, and perhaps Weekes, 
Woolner, and Westmacott, follow at a distance. But 
although appreciated individually, their counsels were 
not approved at the time; and a school of sculptors 
arose, most of whose work was at the best but 
mediocre, stiff and affected.2 To these are due nearly 
all those statues and monuments which have given 
London a bad name and have brought its statuary, 
very undeservedly as a whole, into disrepute. 

If we try to analyse, as far as may be, the short- 
comings of the poor sculpture of the nineteenth 
century, they will, I think, be found to fall chiefly 
under stiffness and artificiality of figure-pose: of 
actual bad modelling there are but few examples, 
and these chiefly in the smaller and less-known 
pieces. The want of sense of proportion which some 
of them disclose is not entirely confined to nineteenth- 


1 Yet, with the exception of some vases on the railings of the 
British Museum, and copies of his lions on those of the Natural 
History Museum, there is not a single open-air specimen of his work 


in London ! : 
2 Among these we may mention Wyatt, Baily, Matthew Noble, 


Mabey, Kelsey, MacDowell, Philip, Thomas, Theed, T. Thorny- 
croft, and Marochetti. 
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century work ; but as regards stiffness and artificiality 
it can truthfully be said that none of the modern 
sculpture, say after 1890, has erred in this respect. 
Compare, for instance, in Carlton Gardens, the stiff 
memorial of Lord Clyde with the excellent statues 
of Scott and Lawrence on either side, and the 
artificial smoothness of Franklin with his neighbour 
Burgoyne ; or, in Parliament Square, the fine figure 
of Cromwell with the stiff Prime Ministers nearly 
opposite to him: the improvement is indeed most 
obvious. 

Unnaturalness and inflexibility of attitude seem in 
those days to have been a necessary concomitant of 
sculpture. Everything was nicely arranged, smoothed, 
and rounded off in accordance with a prearranged 
plan: nothing was left to nature. Exactly the same 
tendency is seen in the early photographs of the 
Victorian era; the unfortunate ‘ sitter,’ whether an 
obese old gentleman or a schoolboy, being almost 
invariably posed on one leg, with the other flexed 
across it, one hand, with the cuff well pulled down, 
resting lightly on a pedestal or table, whereon were 
displayed the requisite attributes—tall hat for the 
old gentleman, cricket-bat for the schoolboy, books 
for the cultured person, and so on. It seemed as 
though art was looked on as a world apart, whose 
votaries had to leave all natural tendencies behind 
and adopt an attitude of constrained and affected 
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sentiment ; and in no branch was this more evident 
than in sculpture. 

According to a very brief notice in the latest general 
work on the art,’ our sculptors in the second quarter 
of the nineteenth century still abided, in ideal subjects, 
pretty closely by neo-classic precedent, but their 
busts and statues took on a moderate realism, being 
often dressed in purely decorative mantles, or even 
ancient garb, in the feeling that it enhanced the 
impression of the heroic. After the middle of the 
century they showed a renewed interest in the Renais- 
sance and a certain enthusiasm for baroque and 
rococo, resulting in the imposition of rather superficial 
borrowings from these periods upon forms thoroughly 
modern in substance and feeling. In the last quarter 
they tended to pictorial effects, in the direction of 
sweeping draperies and the breaking up of surfaces 
for light and shade. 

The above will, I think, be acknowledged as a fair 
description on the whole, but another tendency seems 
to be typical of that age. After the sham classical 
custom of dressing up statesmen and politicians in 
Roman togas had more or less gone out of fashion, 
it was apparently the correct thing in dying classicism 
to show as much as possible of the human form under- 
neath the clothing : thus we can quite definitely trace- 


1 A History of Sculpture, by G. H. Chase and C. R. Post (Harpers, 
1924). 
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the leg and arm muscles in many of the statues of the 
fifties and ’sixties. To show these, it was necessary 
to model the tight frock-coats and trousers of that 
period to a wet-cotton-like thinness; and thus we 
have the absurdity not only of being able to study 
the thigh, knee, and calf muscles of various most 
estimable trousered gentlemen, but almost the entire 
anatomy of certain mediaeval sovereigns and others 
in skin-fitting armour or suits of chain mail. 

Pedestals also were (and often are still) a cause of 
offence. Leaving out of consideration for the moment 
the towering ‘ chandelles romaines ’"—as Max O’Rell 
calls them—of the Nelson and Duke of York mem- 
orials, the pedestals of many statues of that period 
and even later are so high that it is difficult, without 
cricking one’s neck, to see further than the figure’s 
knees; and a study of the features becomes almost 
impossible. 

Chantrey was unfortunately strongly in favour of 
high pedestals, and he seems to have set the fashion: 
sooner, for instance, than lower the pedestal of Pitt’s 
statue in Hanover Square, as his Committee wished, 
he offered to resign the commission. Judging by the 
frequency of the occurrence, the recognised canon 
in most cases seems to be that the pedestal must be 
higher than the figure, whatever the background or 
situation. Is this really necessary? In order to 
see a picture well, one does not necessarily ‘sky ’ it: 
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why should one ‘sky’ a portrait statue? unless the 
site requires it. Disproportionate or inappropriate 
decorations and, especially, poorly modelled bas- 
reliefs, are also unfortunately frequent ; and greatly 
to be deprecated is the dull pink polished granite 
pedestal or column which was so painfully popular 
in Victorian days. Nor did the designers and archi- 
tects of those days spare us the combination of pink, 
white, black, and grey marbles in the dreadful little 
memorials, half would-be Italian, half would-be Gothic, 
which exist in certain parts of London, sometimes 
in close contiguity with noble old English buildings. 
Even more variegated is the Albert Memorial—of 
which more hereafter. But enough of the nineteenth 
century and its shortcomings. 

As to inappropriateness of situation, the sculptor, 
old or new, can hardly be held responsible for that ; 
but once the site has been pointed out to him, before 
the commencement of his model, there is no excuse 
for his producing a work inappropriate to the back- 
ground or surroundings. It is, however, unfortunately 
true that statues are sometimes commissioned, modelled 
and finished, before their final resting-place has 
been decided on. Another incongruity is that some 
statues are ten to fifteen feet high, others six to eight. 
Although there may be excellent reasons, from the- 
point of view of the individual Committee, for this, 
still, it gives a distinct sense of shock when one sees 
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—as for instance on the Embankment—a number 
of statues, within a few yards of each other, differing 
greatly in size. Generous donors, again, are on 
occasion kind enough to present statues, or maybe 
replicas of other statues, but without sufficient fore- 
thought of situation. Consequently, the Office of 
Works or corresponding authority sometimes finds 
itself in an awkward fix through having no appropri- 
ate site available: and the work is dumped down 
wherever there happens to be a vacant and possible 
space. ‘Hinc illae lachrymae’—or ‘risus,’ as the 
case may be. 

Finally, a criticism which, strangely enough, is but 
rarely levelled at our statuary, but which is much 
truer than most of the stuff which passes for criticism, 
is that of the want of imagination shown in our out- 
door memorials. This strikes at the root of our 
plastic art, and the reproach is not undeserved. We 
see the fruits of imagination but rarely in the eigh- 
teenth-century work, and in the nineteenth century 
it is practically non-existent—unless we except such 
flaccid works as the Albert Memorial and one or two 
others. It seems as though during that period it 
was considered sufficient to carry out a more or less 
accurate representation of our great men, stick in 


1 Cf. the Carabiniers of Chelsea Bridge, Lincoln opposite West- 
minster Abbey, George 1v. and Washington in Trafalgar Square, 


the Air Memorial on the river, Jenner in Kensington Gardens, 
etc. etc. 
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a few attributes, and leave it at that. But of late 
years, and especially since the influence of the French 
sculptor Dalou over here (c. 1880) made itself felt, 
the improvement has been most noticeable, and the 
excellence of many of our modern memorials is due 
to the increasing power of imagination which our 
sculptors have brought to bear on their work. This 
may seem a trite remark—for, after all, no piece of 
sculpture can be really effective unless it appeals 
to the mind as well as to the eye of the beholder. 
It is, however, evident that most of our modern British 
sculptors thoroughly appreciate this sentiment, and 
do their best to comply with it. To attempt to 
compile a list of living (and recently departed) sculptors 
whose products would satisfy every one is indeed an 
invidious task ; but I think it will be generally agreed 
that the work of the following, among others, is as 
a rule excellent both in imagination, feeling, and 
execution, and is gradually tending towards that 
uplift of mind which should be the goal of all true art :— 
Harry Bates, Gilbert Bayes, Edgar Boehm, T. Brock, 
H. Cawthra, E. Cole, W. R. Colton, W. Reid Dick, 
A. Drury, H. Fehr, Onslow Ford, G. Frampton, 
Alfred Gilbert, Eric Gill, F. Gleichen, R. Goulden, 
C. Hartwell, C. Jagger, W. Goscombe John, S. Lee, 
B. Mackennal, L. Merrifield, P. Montford, H. Poole,. 
Lady Scott, W. Reynolds-Stephens, Hamo Thorny- 
croft, A. Toft, J. Tweed, G. F. Watts, and Derwent 
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Wood. (The chefs-d’euvre of many of the above, 
by the way, are to be found, not in London, but in 
other cities and in churches.) But when their works 
are studied with sympathy and appreciation, I think 
it will be found that, in spite of national indifference, 
British sculpture of to-day has but little to fear in 
comparison with that of foreign countries.” 

In conclusion, I trust that my remarks on the 
above, as well as the descriptions following, may 
not be considered as entirely presumptuous: if so, 
I can only plead in extenuation that both my father 
and my elder sister were professional sculptors, and 
hence I have not, I think, approached my task from 
the point of view of the complete outsider. 


1 The reader may observe that I have carefully put the above in 
alphabetical order: but I would refer any one interested in our 
modern sculpture to Mr. M. H. Spielmann’s British Sculpture and 
Sculptors of To-Day (1901), and to Modern British Sculpture (issued 
by the Royal Society of British Sculptors), both of which, in addition 
to the letterpress, give a large number of excellent photographs of 
modern British works. 

2 As a part confirmation of the above from foreign sources, I hear 
that the Director of an important Art School in the United States, 
after a journey to all the artistic centres of Europe, has recently 
reported to his authorities that the best centre to which young 
American sculptors should be sent for study and work is—London. 
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IN the following descriptions of the Open-Air Statuary 
of London (up to the end of 1927) the plan has been 
adopted of dividing up the Metropolis into districts 
in which the statues tend to group themselves with 
some appearance of naturalness, and of taking the 
reader round them in some sort of definite sequence. 

It has been difficult to know where exactly to draw 
the line of description. Cenotaphs, obelisks, and 
similar memorials are not statuary, and are therefore 
not included. Statuary has here been taken to mean 
representations of the human figure or of animals ; 
but if one is to describe all such representations, 
must one necessarily give details of every one of 
the numerous figures, busts, or statuettes either decor- 
ating or plastered on the outside of many of our houses 
—especially the terra-cotta ones? Or of the feebly- 
modelled ladies on the tops of some of the theatres 
and music-halls? Or of the ‘frozen sirens’ in the 
shop windows of the great drapers? Or even of the 
four stout gentlemen at the bottom of Tottenham 
Court Road who advertise somebody’s abdominal 
belts? I trow not: and hence I have confined the 
descriptions of the minor statuary to that which is 
of some interest or excellence. 

As to the minor points of criticism on which I have 
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ventured, I do not for one moment expect everybody 
—nor even a large proportion of everybody—to agree 
with me. I have been struck, in talking to sculptors 
and other experts, by the wide divergences of opinion 
which exist on these matters, even among those 
who may be regarded as acknowledged authorities 
on sculpture. I have therefore taken the bold step 
of saying what I think personally on the matter, 
hoping merely that my opinions may be taken as 
those of a fairly intelligent ‘man in the street ’ who 
has had, during a large portion of his life, some little 
acquaintance with artistic matters. 

It only remains to say, as regards ‘ futuristic’ or 
‘impressionist ’ sculpture, that, whilst recognising the 
well-meant efforts of its disciples to elevate the mind 
of the public in a manner not easily to be understood 
by the latter, I remain an agnostic. In this matter 
I agree with Frémiet that ‘le monde des artistes qui 
ont quitté le grand chemin du labeur sérieux pour 
étaler a grand fracas des intentions d’ceuvres ou de 
simples esquisses que leur impuissance ne leur permet 
pas de mener plus loin—ce monde ne m’inspire qu’un 
intérét médiocre.” I am content. to believe that it 
is only a passing phase, and that the sculpture of the 
future will continue to strive after natural interpreta- 
tion, combined with knowledge, beauty, and idealism, 
leading to that ‘ uplift’ of mind, in the truest sense, 
towards which we should ever be tending. 
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Lastly, concerning my authorities: whilst I give a 
full bibliography of the works I have consulted, I 
have found it impossible, and indeed unnecessary, 
to give references to them in the text (though they 
have been given in a few cases): were I to do this, 
there would be anything from two to twenty lines of 
references or footnotes on each page. As for assist- 
ance in the work, I should like to acknowledge my 
indebtedness to H.M. Office of Works, and especially 
to Mr. E. de Normann, for much help received; to 
Miss E. J. Davis of University College for hints as 
to where to find material; to Mrs. Arundell Esdaile 
personally and to Mr. T. Borenius’ recent book re- 
garding the history of some of the ‘ vanished’ statues ; 
to Mr. A. F. Sieveking; to the Secretary, L.C.C.; to 
Mr. A. Walker; to Mr. C. White; to the Editor of the 
Star ; and to numerous other friendly but hitherto un- 
known (to me) correspondents, both for information 
and loan of photos; and I have consulted three or 
four sculptors of eminence on certain minor points. 
For the rest, however, I think I may describe the 
work of compilation, introduction, and criticism as 
being perhaps ‘an ill-favoured thing, but all mine own.’ 


[In the unfortunately numerous cases where the 
sculptor’s name has been left blank, or queried, my 
excuse must be that every endeavour on my part to 
find it out has been unsuccessful. See Epilogue. ] 
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CHAPTER I 


CHARING CROSS—WESTMINSTER— 
BUCKINGHAM PALACE 


CHARLES I. (1600-1649) 
Charing Cross 
HUBERT LE SUEUR 


Brass equestrian statue, on oval-shaped pedestal of 
Portland stone mounted on blocks of the same, 
cemented into a solid base slightly cut out and rounded 
at the extremities. Side panels quite plain, though 
evidently metal plates with inscriptions were at one 
time—judging by the rivet-holes still visible—here 
attached. An ornamental carved frieze runs round the 
pedestal below the base on which the horse rests, and 
each oval end is decorated with the Royal Arms. The 
pedestal is 13 ft. 8 in. high, 9 ft. 11 in. long, 5 ft. 7 in. 
wide. The height from the top of the horse’s head to 
its foot is 7 ft. 8 in., and from the horse-base to the top 
of the figure 9 ft. 2} in. Horse: head to tail 7 ft. g in. ; 
circumference behind saddle-cloth 8 ft. 2 in.; round 
chest and hindquarters 16 ft. A metal casting round 
the near forefoot bears the inscription HUBER LE SUEUR 
CIT 1633. 

The figure of the King, in demi-armour, is full of 
dignity, sitting squarely and well forward on his horse, 

A 
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looking to his left front, and bearing a baton in his right 
hand resting on his thigh. The horse is one of the 
stout, long-tailed Flemish breed so often pictured in 
those days; and though, to be hypercritical, his near 
foreleg is too perpendicular and would throw out his 
balance in real life, the whole effect is astoundingly 
impressive. 

This beautiful statue has been described in some 
detail, for not only has its fame penetrated to many 
lands, but its history is of considerable interest. 

The statue was ordered by Lord Weston, Lord High 
Treasurer and afterwards made Earl of Portland,! of 
Hubert Le Sueur, sculptor and pupil of Giovanni da 
Bologna, about 1631. The order ran ‘ for the casting 
of a horse in brasse, bigger than a great horse by a foote ; 
and the figure of His MaY King Charles proportionable, 
full six foote—to be set up in hys gardens at Roe- 
hampton.’ The entire cost, including ‘ the full finishing 
the same in copper, and setting it in the place where it 
is to stand,’ was to be £600, and eighteen months were 
allowed for the execution. It was cast in 1633 near the 
church in Covent Garden ; but it appears not to have 
been erected (at all events not in London) before the 
commencement of the Civil War. 

During or after this disastrous affair it fell into the 
hands of Parliament, which sold it to one John Rivet 
(River, Revet, or Rivett), a brazier living at the Dial, 
near Holborn Conduit, with strict orders to break it up. 


1 Or Cranfield? Stow says it was made for Lord Arundel, and 
that ‘the Man is ill-designed and lamely executed. There is 
nothing of Expression in the Face nor Character in the Figure.’ (!) 
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Rivet, however, was a man of cunning ; he concealed 
the statue underground, according to tradition, pro- 
duced a lot of old brass from his stock, and cast large 
numbers of brass handles for knives and forks, which he 
vowed were made from the statue. These were eagerly 
bought up as relics both by the Royalists and by 
the Parliamentarians. 

After the Restoration Rivet refused, in spite of an 
order of ‘replevin’ issued by the House of Lords, to 
deliver up to the then (young) Lord Portland, son of 
Lord Weston, ‘ the statue of brasse of the late King 
on horse back,’ and either by gift or purchase it came 
into the hands of the Crown.1 It was erected ? some 
time between July 1675 and March 1677 on or close 
to the spot formerly occupied by Eleanor’s Cross at 
Charing Cross, close to where the regicides had been 
executed,? at a total cost, including pedestal, of 
£668, 6s. 1d. The beautiful pedestal, designed by (?) 
Wren, and decorated according, it is said, to a design 
by Grinling Gibbon, was built and set up by Joshua 
Marshall, architect and Master Mason ‘ to the Crown. 
A print of about 1740 shows it enclosed by high spiked 
railings. 

The original Carolian rapier at the King’s side is no 
longer there ; whilst the pendant order of St. George, 
which was originally represented round the monarch’s 


1 Stow (1754) says that Rivet presented it to Charles 11. 

2 As the second earliest equestrian statue in London (v. p. 216). 

3 Half hanged, cut down and disembowelled, according to the” 
charming custom of those times. 

4 It was he who erected Temple Bar and also worked on The 
Monument. 
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neck, as can be seen by the hole there, has disappeared. 
The sword with its straps and buckles fell off in May 
1810, and though it was picked up by a porter of the 
Golden Cross Hotel, returned to the Board of Green 
Cloth and replaced, both it and the St. George are 
believed to have been stolen during Queen Victoria’s 
visit to the City in 1844, when seats were erected round 
the statue from whence to view the procession. In the 
spring of 1853 a cast of the whole thing was made by 
Brucciani for the Crystal Palace, 37 tons of plaster 
and 15 of iron being used. In 1856 the plinth was 
renewed in granite. During the recent Great War 
the Office of Works had the monument covered with 
sandbags at a cost of about £400. No damage was done 
by this; but on examination it was found that time 
had caused serious fractures of the thin metal in the 
near foreleg, base of tail, and other parts, and the 
damage was repaired in 1919. 

The statue used formerly to be decorated with oak- 
boughs on the 24th May—Oak-apple Day ; nowadays 
the anniversary of the execution of ‘ King Charles the 
Martyr’ is commemorated on the 30th January by 
flowers and wreaths heaped up at the base. 

It might finally be mentioned that the tradition, so 
long accepted, that the sculptor committed suicide on 
finding that he had forgotten to model the saddle- 
girths, is entirely without foundation: for in the first 
place Le Sueur did not commit suicide, and in the 
second the girths are there all right—though not very 
easily discernible. 
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QUEEN ELEANOR OF CASTILE 
(c. 1250-1290) 
Charing Cross Station Yard 
E. M. BARRY (Des.), THOMAS EARP (Scr.) 

This Mid-Victorian Gothic ‘cross,’ octagonal in 
section, is a somewhat conjectural reproduction of the 
Eleanor Cross which originally stood on or about the 
site of the present Charles 1. statue. That, as it is 
hardly necessary to recall to the reader’s mind, was one 
of the twelve crosses erected by Edward 1. to com- 
memorate the resting-places of his wife’s body on the 
journey from Harby (in Lincolnshire), where she died, 
to London. 

There were insufficient data for an accurate reproduc- 
tion of the old Charing Cross, which was destroyed in 
1647 ;1 but this is believed to be as good a represen- 
tation as is humanly possible. It is of Portland and 
Mansfield stone and Aberdeen granite, and is about 
70 ft. high. The eight female figures (with kneeling 
angels), two-thirds of the way up, all represent Eleanor, 
four as Queen and four as ‘ an active Christian woman.’ 

Erected in 1863 at a cost of about £1800. 


THE NELSON COLUMN 
Trafalgar Square 
W. RAILTON (Des.), VARIOUS (Scr.) 
This memorial to our greatest Naval Commander was- 
not finally completed, in the shape in which we see it 


i)See p. 222. 
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now, till nearly sixty-two years after his death. It is 
only natural that a public monument of this importance 
and size, involving lengthy correspondence between 
many different authorities, not to mention the actual 
work of the sculptors, architects, masons, etc., should 
take a considerable time; but still, something must 
have gone very wrong, for unaccountable delays arose 
in the matter. The column, designed in 1839, was not 
begun till 1840, and the work even then proceeded so 
slowly that the unfinished pillar became a byword and 
a source of justifiable irritation to the public. After 
three years the statue was hoisted into position on the 
3rd and 4th of November 1843, the scaffolding round 
the top having served a few days previously as the 
scene of a rumpsteak dinner, at which fourteen persons 
assisted. Even then the four bronze panels round the 
base were not ready, and they were only fixed during 
the years 1849 to 1852. The four colossal bronze lions 
were added as an afterthought, and were unveiled on 
the 31st January 1867. 

The site, termed (correctly, as most people think) by 
Sir Robert Peel ‘ the finest site in Europe,’ was on the 
spot where the Royal Mews formerly stood.1 The 
fluted granite column, termed irreverently by Max 
O’Rell ‘ cette chandelle romaine,’ was first of all in- 
tended to be 203 ft. high, but in consideration of 
possible danger to the public the total height was 
reduced to 170 ft. 6 in., the dimensions now being : 
shaft 984 ft., statue 16 ft., pedestal of statue 123 ft., 


} William Iv. was more responsible than any one for the laying 
out of Trafalgar Square. 
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lower pedestal 36} ft., steps 7 ft. The column, techni- 
cally known as a stylobate, was a copy of one of the 
Corinthian columns of the temple to Mars Ultor (the 
Avenger) in Rome, and, with the base, was built up of 
granite from Foggin Tor, on the coast of Devon. 

The statue is the work of E. H. Baily, R.A. It is of 
stone from Craigleith, on the Buccleuch estate in Scot- 
land, is in three pieces weighing altogether 16 tons, and 
represents the hero in full-dress uniform standing along- 
side a capstan (of reduced proportions) placed so as to 
give the figure the necessary support. 

The capital is of bronze, and cast from the guns 
recovered from the Royal George, which, as will be 
remembered, sank with all hands (800 men) whilst 
being careened at Spithead in 1782. 

The four great bronze panels, cast from captured 
French guns, represent, in high-relief : 

I. North (facing National Gallery): The battle of 
the Nile, by W. F. Woodington, showing Nelson, 
wounded in the head, refusing any preferential 
aid from the surgeon: ‘ No, I will take my turn 
with my brave fellows.’ 

2. East (facing the Strand): The battle of Copen- 
hagen, Nelson sealing a despatch, with the 
burning city in the distance. By J. Ternouth. 

3. West (facing Pall Mall) : The battle of St. Vincent, 
by M. L. Watson, with Nelson receiving the 
sword of the defeated Spanish Admiral. 

4. South (facing Whitehall): The death of Nelson 
at Trafalgar. By J. E. Carew. 

These excellent panels were- modelled and set up 
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under the superintendence of Sir Richard Westmacott 
and C. L. Eastlake. 

The couchant and somewhat conventional lions at 
the base corners are, as is well known, the work of the 
painter Sir Edwin Landseer, R.A., and are each, with 
their granite pedestals, 20 ft. long and 11 ft. high. 
Only two lions were modelled, the other two being 
replicas : heads and tails being turned different ways. 

The total cost of the monument, including £18,000 
for the lions, was £47,500, provided partly by public 
subscription (about £20,000) and partly by Parlia- 
mentary grant. 

On Trafalgar Day, 21st October, the monument is 
always decorated with wreaths and often with twining 
serpents of laurel round the column as well. The base 
forms a favourite platform from whence to harangue 
the multitudes on every conceivable subject, from the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Children down to what might 
almost be termed Red Revolution. During the Great 
War patriotic recruiting meetings were held here almost 
daily ; whilst some fissures and cracks in the granite 
base represent the result of the bonfires kindled by the 
madly-excited populace on the night of Armistice Day 
in 1918. 


LIEUT.-GENERAL SIR CHARLES NAPIER 
(1782-1853) 
Trafalgar Square (S.W. Corner) 
G. C. ADAMS 
This fine old soldier is represented, in bronze, in 
orthodox undress general’s uniform of the 1840’s. (His 
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real costume during his wars in India was, according 
to pictures of that period, a semi-civilian, semi-Indian, 
quasi-military arrangement which in a serious statue 
would probably have led to ribald comment.) Holding 
his somewhat unconventional sword high up in his left 
hand, he grasps with his right a scroll, symbolical of 
the government awarded to Sind during his tenure of 
office. A huge cloak, thrown back from his arms, 
droops on to the ground in rear. The figure stands 
well, and is a good representative of the art of those 
days. It is 12 ft. high, and stands on a granite 
pedestal 16 ft. in height, with the inscription, ‘ Charles 
James Napier, born MDCCLXxxII, died MDCCCLIII. 
Erected by public subscription, the most numerous 
contributors being private soldiers.’ It was unveiled 
on 26th November 1856. 


MAJOR-GENERAL SIR HENRY HAVELOCK 
(1795-1857) 
Trafalgar Square (S.E. Corner) 
WILLIAM BEHNES 


A somewhat stiff figure in bronze on a pedestal of 
Dartmoor granite, similar in height, and a pendant, 
to the foregoing. With his left hand on his sword, his 
right hand is lightly inserted in his belt, while cloak- 
like drapery falls from his shoulders behind and is 
caught back over the right arm. On the front of the 
pedestal is inscribed : ‘To Major-General Sir. H. Have- 
lock, K.C.B., and his brave companions during the 
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campaign in India’ (1857). ° Soldiers—your labours, 
your privations, your sufferings, and your valour will 
not be forgotten by a grateful country.—H. Havelock.’ 
At the back is an enumeration of the force commanded 
by Havelock. 

The statue was unveiled on roth April 186r. 


MAJOR-GENERAL C. G. GORDON 
(1833-1885) 
Trafalgar Square (Centre) 
HAMO THORNYCROFT 


A beautiful bronze statue, remarkable for its realistic 
ease of posture, and contrasting vividly with the other 
two presentments of military heroes in the Square. 

Gordon is represented in patrol-jacket, trousers, and 
long boots, standing in an attitude of meditation, left 
foot on a broken mortar, chin sunk in his right hand, 
left arm crossed, hand holding a Bible and supporting 
the right elbow, his famous “ whangee’ cane tucked 
under his left arm. An instance of really true and 
imaginative art, and one of the finest statues in London. 

The base of the figure is decorated with small bronze 
wreaths, whilst the pedestal, rather high yet of a perfect 
proportion for the site, has on its east and west sides 
figures, in relief on bronze panels, of Charity and Justice 
and of Faith and Fortitude respectively. Round the 
decorated top of the pedestal are the actions in which 
he was engaged, from the Crimea through China to 
Khartoum. The inscription in front is merely : ‘ Charles 
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G. Gordon, C.B., Major-General, Royal Engineers, killed 
at Khartoum xxvi January, MDCCCLXXxxvV.’ 

The pedestal is of Derbyshire limestone, standing 
on two granite steps, and the whole monument is 
thirty feet high. It was unveiled on 16th October 
1888, 


GEORGE IV. (1762-1830) 
Trafalgar Square (N.E. Corner) 
FRANCIS CHANTREY 


The commission for this equestrian bronze statue 
was given to Chantrey by King George himself in 1829. 
The price was to be the large one of nine thousand 
guineas, but Chantrey only received a third of it during 
his lifetime ; the rest, however, was extracted by his 
executors from the Woods and Forests Department 
in 1843. 

The story goes that Chantrey showed His Majesty a 
number of small sketches of equestrian statues drawn 
on cards, which the King shuffled about, unable to 
make up his mind whether he preferred a prancing or 
a galloping or a trotting charger as a mount. Eventu- 
ally, prompted it appears by the sculptor, he chose a 
horse at rest ; and this is said to be the earliest figure 
of a horse in such a position. The King meant the 
statue to be put on the top of the Marble Arch—then 
in front of Buckingham Palace—but he died before it ; 
was completed. (The Arch, which had cost £80,000, 
was removed to the north-east corner of Hyde Park in 
1850—at a cost of £11,000.) The statue was put up 
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temporarily in Trafalgar Square on 1st December 1843, 
and left there. Besant rather bitterly says that ‘this 
is the first instance of a testimonial representing a 
sovereign playing second fiddle to a subject ’—+.¢. 
Nelson; and a writer in 1856 (one H. B. Beaumont) 
rather disrespectfully describes it as ‘ George Iv. in 
his dressing-gown and drawers 4 cheval.’ 

It is in truth a somewhat curious costume for a 
monarch to wear, for he is represented without any 
headgear, in semi-classical dress, baton in the right 
hand, reins loosely in the left, no boots or even shoes, 
sitting bare-backed, without either saddle or stirrups. 
Chantrey, as is well known, was most averse from dis- 
playing any ornament on his statues—preferring to get 
his effects through light and shade ; but in this instance 
he seems to have carried his predilections a trifle far. 
Nevertheless, it is a fine statue. 

The whole thing was cast in Chantrey’s own foundry 
in Eccleston Square. The horse, according to Timbs, 
was modelled for a statue of Sir Thomas Monroe, at 
Madras. It is, however, more probable that the latter’s 
horse was a replica of King George’s. The pedestal is 
of granite. 

The corresponding pedestal at the north-west corner 
is unoccupied. Why? We have plenty of good men 
to fill it. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON 
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GEORGE WASHINGTON (1732-1799) 
Trafalgar Square (North) 
JEAN HOUDON 


A life-size figure in bronze, on a low base of Portland 
stone, beneath the eastern wing of the National Gallery. 

This is a replica of the statue—by Jean Antoine 
Houdon, the celebrated French sculptor (1741-1828)— 
in the Capitol at Richmond, Virginia, and was presented 
in 1921 by the Commonwealth of that State to the 
English people. It is partly in the rococo and partly 
in the naturalistic style, and represents Washington 
standing, holding a tasselled cane in his right hand, his 
left leaning on a tall pile of fasces, on which are hung 
a cloak and sword. His top-boots are skin-tight. At 
the base of the pile is a ploughshare. The front view 
is more satisfactory than the profile—probably because 
the original statue was never intended for the open air ; 
nor can one conceive why a presentment of Washington 
should be placed in a situation which surely should be 
reserved for British artists. 


EDITH CAVELL (1865-1915) 
St. Martin’s Place (N.E. of Trafalgar Square) 
GEORGE FRAMPTON 
A monument to Nurse Edith Cavell, who was shot 


by the Germans at Brussels in 1915 for assisting 
prisoners to escape from Belgium. Her body was 
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brought to England in May 1919 and buried in the 
precincts of Norwich Cathedral. 

The strikingly fine marble figure of the heroine, in 
bold perpendicular line, some Io ft. high, stands in 
front of a tall block of granite, 25 ft. in height. This 
spreads, though somewhat incomprehensibly, into the 
form of a sort of cross, and is surmounted by the 
beautiful half-figure of a woman with a child, repre- 
senting Humanity protecting the Small States. (It 
is a pity that this is so high up that it is difficult to see 
properly.) Below the half-figure is drapery carrying 
the Geneva Cross, and a scroll inscribed ‘ For King 
and Country.’ At the back of the block is an 
angry lion in relief, symbolising the feelings of the 
British peoples at the outrage. On the front, below 
the figure, is the inscription, ‘Edith Cavell, DAwN, 
Brussels;-October 12, 1915’; and above it, on the four 
sides, the words Humanity, Devotion, Fortitude, and 
Sacrifice. 

The block stands on a three-stepped base of granite. 
Unveiled by Queen Alexandra on 17th March 1920. 


SIR HENRY IRVING (1838-1905) 
Space north of National Portrait Gallery 
THOMAS BROCK 
A fine bronze statue on a granite pedestal crowned 
with bronze ornament. Irving is represented standing, 


in plain clothes, wearing the gown of a Doctor of 
Literature, right hand on hip, left hand holding some 
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papers, facing up Charing Cross Road. Unveiled by 
Sir John Hare on 5th December 1910. With the 
exception of the Mrs. Siddons memorial, this is the 
only statue in London to a member of the theatrical 
profession. 


ROYAL COLLEGE OF PHYSICIANS 
Trafalgar Square 
HENRY WEEKES 


Under the great portico of this building (erected in 
1825), facing Pall Mall East, are three more-than-life- 
size stone statues of (1) Thomas Linacre (1460-1524), 
centre, physician and grammarian, who founded the 
College in 1518; (2) Thomas Sydenham (1624-1680), 
on Linacre’s right, soldier and great physician; and 
(3) William Harvey (1578-1657), famous discoverer of 
the circulation of the blood, holding consequently a 
human heart in his hand. These statues were placed 
there in 1876. 


GEORGE III. (1738-1820) 
Cockspur Street 
MATTHEW WYATT 
This bronze equestrian statue, not much larger than 
life, has always been an object of derision to the 


populace—chiefly on account of the monarch’s tight 
little wig and thin pigtail, and his horse’s tail, which 
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is perhaps rather abnormally pointed. ‘George III. 
with his pigtail and tops on his cock-horse,’ and 

‘Here stands a statue at which critics rail, 

To point a moral and to point a tail,’ 
according to doggerel of the time. But in truth it is 
not at all a bad monument, whilst the likeness is 
excellent and the horse full of life. ‘The rider is well 
seated, and holds out his three-cornered hat in salute. 
The horse is his favourite charger. The pedestal, well 
proportioned, is of Portland stone. 

Unveiled 3rd August 1836. Cost £4000, borne by 
public subscriptions. 

(The same ridiculous story as that told of Charles I.’s 
sculptor is often repeated about the modeller of this 
statue: v.p.4. There is no more truth in the one 
than in the other: the girths are visible under the 
horses’ bellies in both statues—though it requires a 
fairly good light to see them.) 


WILLIAM III. (1650-1702) 
St. James’ Square 
JOHN BACON, Junior 


St. James’ Square, for a long time an open untidy 
place, was cleaned up in 1726, and a large circular 
water-basin—large enough to hold a boat, according 
to a picture of those days—was dug in the middle of it. 
A work published in 17321 states that ‘in the centre 
thereof is a pedestal about 15 ft. square’ (the present 

Parish Clerks : a New Record of London. 
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one is about 9 ft. by 5 ft.) ‘ for a statue of King William 
ur. on horseback.’ 

There had been a proposal to erect a statue to the 
King in 1697—during his lifetime—but nothing came 
of it. Then the sculptor Chevalier David tried, in 
1721, to collect £1200 for a statue, that he should make 
himself, of George 1., to put on the pedestal—which 
had apparently already been erected in the square 
before the water-basin was dug; but he only managed 
to collect £100. Three years later one Samuel Travers 
died, and in his will appeared the following: ‘I will 
and bequeath a sufficient sum of money to purchase 
and erect in St. James’ Square an equestrian statue 
in brass to the glorious memory of my master King 
William the Third.’ But in spite of this nothing was 
done until 1806, when Travers’ money was found in a 
list of unclaimed dividends. It had very likely in- 
creased automatically since his death. 

Be this as it may, the commission was given to John 
Bacon, junior—son of the more celebrated John Bacon 
who executed the fine statue of Chatham in West- 
minster Abbey. Very rightly, according to most 
people’s ideas, he modelled it according to the style 
in vogue about the time of the monarch’s decease, and 
represented the King in Roman costume on the horse 
of the period. Facing north, the figure is excellent, 
and a good likeness, holding a baton in the right hand 
and sitting well back on a champing charger with a 
rather odd neck and shoulders, with head up to the — 
right—an uncommon trait—and a very long and lovely 
tail reaching to the ground level. The plain pedestal, 

B 
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of Portland stone, bears a simple inscription in nice 
big lettering: ‘ Gulielmus ul.’ on the west side, and 
‘I. Bacon Jun’r., 1807’ on the other. It was erected 
in 1808. In 1840 the pond was drained, trees were 
planted and a garden laid out : yet J. Saunders in 1844 
still writes of the statue as ‘ standing on a pedestal in 
the middle of a circular sheet of water, embowered in 
green foliage.’ It was rediscovered by Sir Schomberg 
McDonnell of the Office of Works about Igoo, and 
cleared of obstructing trees. 


THE GUARDS MEMORIAL 
(CRIMEAN WAR) 


Waterloo Place 
JOHN BELL 


This memorial, in the centre of the awkwardly-named 
Waterloo Place, is, as regards its proportions, well 
adapted to its situation. It consists of a great granite 
pedestal in front of which are standing, backed by the 
colours of their regiments, three big bronze figures, 
representing respectively men of the Grenadier, Scots 
Fusilier, and Coldstream Guards—which three regi- 
ments then combined to form the Brigade of Guards. 
The men are represented in short-caped greatcoats— 
as they fought at Inkerman—but their bearskins far 
more resemble Fusilier caps than they should. Above 
them stands a large well-modelled figure of Honour, 
arms extended wide to the front, heavily draped, and 
stiffly distributing a spread pair of coronals (irrever- 


A. Walker, 7. Bell, 7. H. Hole 
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ently termed quoits) in either hand. (The composition 
of the figure, viewed in silhouette from a distance, 
painfully resembles the top of some Chinese pagoda ; 
of artistic pose there is but little.) The whole monu- 
ment is 38 ft. high. It looks its best in a fog. 

The inscription on the back reads ‘ To the memory 
of 2162 officers and men of the Brigade of Guards who 
fell during the War in Russia 1854-5-6.’ At the back 
of the granite block is a pile of actual Russian guns and 
mortars, somewhat mutilated, as they were found in 
Sevastopol. The figures are, by the way, cast from 
guns taken there. On either side of the pedestal is a 
trophy of which the main item is a Highland targe, 
with spike (one may well ask, why?), and Alma, 
Sebastopol, and Inkerman written across it. 

The pedestal was placed in position on 10th February 
1859 ; but the superstructure was not erected till the 
following year. Punch unkindly pointed out in 1861 
that of the 2162 officers and men who fell 1713 died 
of disease, and suggested that, instead of the battle- 
names, the words ‘Fever, Dysentery, and Cholera’ 
should be substituted. John Bright also cruelly 
remarked that the last letter of ‘Crimea’ should be 
transposed so as to be the first ! 


In front of the Guards’ Memorial, which was put 
back 36 ft. in 1914 to make room for them, are two 
excellent statues, of Florence Nightingale and Lord 
Herbert respectively—each of whom did magnificent 
work in connection with the campaign. 
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FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE (1820-1910) 
Waterloo Flace 
ARTHUR WALKER 


Bronze statue. A simple, dignified figure, carrying 
her deathless lamp, her handsome face aglow with the 
love of humanity. Pedestal of ornamented polished 
red granite, a duplicate of Herbert’s pedestal, with 
four fine bas-reliefs representing respectively a con- 
ference of nurses, the transport of wounded men, 
visitation of a hospital, and an interview with military 
authorities. It was erected in 1915. 


SIDNEY, LORD HERBERT OF LEA 
(1810-1861) 


Waterloo Place 
Ife dala TOLLEY 


Lord Herbert, War Minister during the Crimea and 
at other times, was Miss Nightingale’s close friend and 
associate, who wore himself out in his devoted service 
to the Army during most troublous times, being more 
particularly responsible for forwarding the noble lady’s 
schemes for the benefit of the sick and wounded. His 
bronze statue in peer’s robes is finely posed, showing 
him with face downcast and resting on his right hand, 
whilst his supporting left hand holds a roll of papers. 

The carved granite pedestal has bronze bas-reliefs 
on three sides: Florence Nightingale at the Herbert 
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Hospital ; volunteers on the march ; and the produc- 
tion of the first Armstrong gun at Woolwich. In front 
are his armorial bearings with the motto ‘ Ung je 
servirai.’ 

Erected by public subscription, and placed on rst 
June 1867 in front of the old War Office in Pall Mall, 
the statue was transferred to the quadrangle of the 
new War Office in 1903 ; and in 1915 it was brought to 
Waterloo Place to form a pendant to the representation 
of his old friend and fellow-worker. 


EDWARD VII. (1841-1910) 
Waterloo Place, S. 
BERTRAM MACKENNAL 


This large bronze equestrian statue, not very‘ kingly’ 
nor very characteristic of His late Majesty, stands on a 
proportionately high granite pedestal in the big open 
space between the Atheneum and United Service 
Clubs. The King is represented, like any military 
commander might be, on a vigorously-walking charger, 
in Field-Marshal’s uniform: though one might well ask 
why this most unwarlike of sovereigns, whose life was 
devoted to the interests of peace, should be thus 
presented. Doubtless the sculptor acted according to 
orders; but surely the site (provided by the removal 
of the statue of Lord Napier of Magdala) is hardly an 
appropriate one for a sovereign of such eminence. ~ 
One cannot but think that the empty space in front 
of St. James’ Park Gates, looking down Marlborough 
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Gate, would have been amply large enough and far 
more effective as a site: but it was turned down on 
the ground that this would necessitate the rearrange- 
ment of St. James’ Park and the building of a new 
bridge (Why?) : whilst the excellent alternative proposal 
to put it in the Green Park near Piccadilly was also 
dropped because of hostile Parliamentary criticism. 
An important part of the scheme, by the way, was 
the conversion of the Shadwell site into a park for the 
benefit of the people of the East End; and this was 
carried into effect. 

The monument was unveiled by King George on 
20th July rg2r. 


CAPTAIN SCOTT, R.N. (1868-1912) 
Waterloo Place, S. 
LADY, SCOTT 


At the south-west corner of the United Service Club 
stands this excellent bronze statue, modelled by his 
widow. The Antarctic explorer, who with seven com- 
panions gave his life in the ill-fated though successful 
expedition to the South Pole, is represented in Polar 
kit, t.e. a loose garment of gaberdine, his ski-ing stick 
in his thickly-gloved right hand. 

Erected by officers of the Royal Navy in 1915. On 
the pedestal are these words from the last entry in his 
diary: ‘ Had we lived, I should have had a tale to tell 
of the hardihood and endurance and courage of my 
company which would have stirred the heart of every 

1 Posthumously knighted. 
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Englishman. These rough notes and our dead bodies 
must tell the tale.’ 

(It is a pity that the sculptor does not give us more 
of her work.) 


LORD CLYDE (1792-1863) 
Waterloo Place, S. 
CARLO MAROCHETTI 


This tough and rather irascible old hero, better known 
as Sir Colin Campbell, who started fighting under Sir J. 
Moore in 1808 and finished by suppressing the Indian 
Mutiny fifty years afterwards, is represented in bronze 
on top of a shiny red granite pillar, at the foot of which 
sits Britannia bolt upright on a lion, holding out an 
olive branch to no one in particular. Lord Clyde 
stands with his helmet in his left hand, his right thumb 
hooked in the strap supporting his telescope. The 
pedestal is of granite. 

The whole thing forms a pendant, typical of the 
period, to Franklin on the other side of the Place. 

Erected in 1867. 


SIR JOHN FRANKLIN (1786-1847) 
Waterloo Place, S. 
MATTHEW NOBLE 
Almost opposite Captain Scott is a statue to the 
earlier Polar explorer who lost his life in his successful 
effort to discover the North-West Passage. The statue” 
is of bronze, and represents Franklin in the act of 
telling his crew that the Passage is discovered. A 
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bas-relief in front of the polished granite pedestal 
shows his body being committed to the ice, whilst at 
the back is an embossed bronze chart of the Arctic 
regions, showing the position of the ships at the time 
of their commander’s death. Bronze panels on either 
side give the names of the officers and crews of the 
expedition—all of whom perished. 

Cost £1950, voted by Parliament. Unveiled Nov- 
ember 1856. A typical nineteenth-century memorial 
—smooth tight trousers and all. 


LORD LAWRENCE (1811-1879) 


Waterloo Place, S. 
EDGAR BOEHM 


This dignified statue of the great John Lawrence, 
Governor of the Punjab during the Mutiny, and later 
Viceroy of India, has rather a curious history. Boehm 
was given the commission for a statue of Lawrence in 
1880, and he produced one (in 1882) representing 
Lawrence with legs apart, holding out a naked sword 
in one hand and a quill pen in the other, in the act of 
asking, ‘ Will you be governed by the pen or by the 
sword?’ Now Lawrence never said this—nor was his 
character such that he would ever have said it; and 
Boehm confessed that he had got the idea from reading 
a book by one R. N. Cust, who had been an official in 
the Sikh War of 1848-9 and who wrote, under date of 
28.11.48: “As the landholders (of the Punjab) came 
in, I received them seated in front of my tent, with a 
pen and a sword in my hand, and asked them to make 
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their selection. They flew to the pen with en- 
thusiasm. .. .’ 

The statue was exhibited in the Academy of 1882 and 
erected in Waterloo Place; but it was not well received ; 
and Punch unkindly suggested that Lawrence was 
angrily asking who had been cutting pens with his 
sword! Boehm, who was not in any case well satisfied 
with the statue, modelled another in quieter vein, 
and presented the original one (without payment) to 
the Municipality of Lahore. The St. Katherine Docks, 
British Steam Navigation, and Sind Railway Com- 
panies, with rare generosity, conveyed the statue free 
of charge to Lahore: and there it stands to this day. 
But the loyal inhabitants of the Punjab have often felt 
aggrieved at the truculent attitude of the figure and 
particularly at the inscription above noted on the 
bronze base. On occasion, indeed, the statue has 
actually had to be protected by a guard. 

The second statue was erected in Waterloo Place 
in 1884, and represents Lawrence (in bronze, 84 ft. 
high) in a tranquil attitude, left hand on sword-hilt, 
right holding a small paper, short cloak depending 
from the shoulders. 


FIELD-MARSHAL SIR JOHN BURGOYNE, 
BART. (1782-1871) 
Waterloo Place, S. 
EDGAR BOEHM 
Opposite to Lawrence and by the same sculptor 
stands the statue in bronze, on a grey granite pedestal, 
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of the Field-Marshal who so distinguished himself in 
the Royal Engineer line in the Peninsula, in France, in 
America, and in the Crimea. Holding his baton in the 
right hand, and with his left resting on his sword, he 
stands in an easy naturalness of pose far from common 
in the statues of fifty years ago ; and the effect is most 
restful. 

The statue was erected by R.E. officers in November 
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THE DUKE OF YORK (1763-1827) 
Carlton House Terrace, S. W. 


MATTHEW WYATT (Des.) 
RICHARD WESTMACOTT (Scr.) 


On the site of the old Carlton House, the dwelling of 
George Iv. in his Regent days, stands a lofty Tuscan 
column of granite surmounted by a bronze statue of 
H.R.H. Frederick Augustus, Duke of York and Albany, 
13 ft.gin.inheight. Westmacott has represented him 
in uniform, with a heavy cloak to give stability, leaning 
with his right hand on his sword; but in truth, at that 
height it is difficult to distinguish much of the detail : 
and the chief points about the statue appear to be the 
three spikes on his head intended to act as lightning- 
conductors. As a writer of 18561 justly remarks: 
‘Why place statues on columns considerably above the 
roofs of ordinary houses, where they can only be seen 
by the neighbouring chamber-maids from the attics?’ 

1 H. B. Beaumont. 
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His description is even more irreverent : ‘ What is the 
ornament? A column like a bare pole, a bird-cage at 
top, a large cloak over that, a bald head above with a 
peak on it like that of the clown at Astley’s.’ He goes 
on to talk of the unsightly mound blocking up the 
entrance to the Park, ‘ where the ‘‘ Woods & Forests ”’ 
had persisted in shooting their rubbish,’ and strongly 
urges that the whole mound, with the steps beneath it, 
should be levelled or sloped away—a hint which might 
conceivably be acceptable to the Ministry of Transport 
in these days of traffic blockages. Even the Times of 
those days talks of ‘ this unfortunate nuisance of our 
own creation’; whilst public opinion found vent in 
the doggerel that 
‘Small reason have the Royal Family 

Their kinsman’s new position to deplore; 

He now stands higher in the public eye 

Than he was ever known to stand before.’ 
And other wags suggested that the Duke was set up 
at that height in order that he might escape from 
his creditors. 

Asa matter of fact, public opinion was entirely wrong 
about the Duke. He was, and even now is, chiefly 
known for two unfortunate episodes in his career, 
firstly the wretched expedition to the Helder (1799)— 
for the inception of which he was in no way responsible, 
though he did his utmost to alleviate the misery caused 
to his troops by fever and short rations ; and, secondly, 
for the scandals caused by the alleged sale of commis- 
sions by his charming friend, Mrs. Mary Anne Clarke, 
when he was Commander-in-Chief (1798-1809). The 
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Committee of Enquiry eventually held on this matter 
completely exonerated him, and its proceedings are 
worth recalling if only for Mrs. Clarke’s reply to the 
Chairman, who tried to browbeat her by demanding, 
‘And pray, Mrs. Clarke, under whose protection may 
you be now?’ With a sweet smile she replied, ‘ I had 
thought, sir, that I was under yours.’ . 

During the whole of his period of office the Duke 
assiduously strove to promote the interests and comfort 
of the private soldiers, whose fate in those days was not 
a particularly happy one. He was in consequence 
warmly beloved by them; and the funds for the 
monument were largely provided by the subscription 
of a day’s pay from every officer and man in the Army. 
The whole memorial cost £30,000, including £7000 for 
the statue. The erection of the column was begun in 
1831 and finished in 1833, the statue being placed in 
position on 8th April 1834. 

The top of the platform is 112 ft. 8 in. from the 
ground, and the whole monument is 137 ft. 9 in. high. 
There is a corkscrew internal staircase of 169 steps. 
In consequence of a few suicides from the top, a cage 
was constructed round the upper platform ; but access 
to it is now no longer allowed to the public. 


ADMIRALTY 
Whitehall 
M. SPANG 


The two winged horse-fish of stone above the entrance 
to the court of the Admiralty are quaint and rather 
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pleasing. They are by Michael Henry Spang (a Dane 
who worked for Adam, Chambers, etc.), and date from 
about 1760. The screen on which they rest was 
designed by the brothers Adam. 


FIELD-MARSHAL H.R.H. THE DUKE 
OF CAMBRIDGE (1819-1904) 


In front of the War Office, Whitehall 
ADRIAN JONES 


An excellent equestrian bronze statue, both lifelike 
and a good likeness. There is evidently a high wind 
blowing. The Duke, who was Commander-in-Chief 
from 1856 to 1895, is in the full-dress of a Field-Marshal, 
with greatcoat thrown open and baton in his right hand. 
The horse is a first-rate representation, as is to be 
expected from a sculptor who was for many years a 
veterinary captain (of the 3rd Hussars, Queen’s Bays 
and 2nd Life Guards). 

The pedestal of grey Dartmoor granite was designed 
by John Belcher, and has panels front and rear (by 
Adrian Jones) showing in low bronze relief a man 
respectively of the 17th Lancers and Grenadier Guards, 
the two chief regiments of which H.R.H. was Colonel- 
in-Chief. These figures are not so happy as the statue 
-—but a figure standing strictly at attention and facing 
the spectator can hardly be considered a subject for 
artistic charm. 

Unveiled 15th June 1907. 
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WAR OFFICE 
Whitehall 
ALFRED DRURY 
On the four sides of the War Office are eight pairs of 
graceful, semi-recumbent female figures—but so high 
up that they are difficult to see. They consist of four 
fine groups in Portland stone, each duplicated, at a 
height of 70 ft. from the ground, and are of the following 
signification :— 

(2) Peace: a figure of Sorrow (widow with child) on 
the right, and of Joy (with winged messenger 
of peace and another child) on the left. 

(0) War: the Horror of War (gazing at skull) on 
right, and the Dignity of War (helmeted) on 
tele 

Both the above are on the Whitehall front. 

(c) Truth (right) and Justice (left): on Whitehall 
Place front. 

(d) Victory (with small figure) on right, and Fame 
(writing in a book) on left: on Horse Guards 
Avenue front. 

All are duplicated at opposite points of the building. 

Erected in 1905. 


DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE (1833-1908) 
Whitehall 
H. HAMPTON 


This bronze statue of the eighth Duke of Devonshire, 
better known during his political life as Lord Harting- 
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ton, was erected by his friends at the corner of Horse 
Guards Avenue in rgro. 

Averse as he was from every form of display, it is 
probable that he would hardly have appreciated this 
presentment of himself in court dress and knee-breeches, 
which gives him a somewhat more heroic aspect than 
he ever laid claim to in life. It is, however, fit that 
his sterling qualities should be commemorated. The 
pedestal is of Darley Dale stone. 


GOVERNMENT OFFICES 
Whitehall 
VARIOUS 


There are many Government Offices in and about 
Whitehall ; but except for the Admiralty and War 
Office as already mentioned and a pediment on the 
New Block, none are decorated with statuary except 
the large quadrilateral block, the Whitehall front of 
which is formed by the Home and Colonial Offices, and 
the rear faces by the Foreign and India Offices; and 
the Foreign Office is only adorned on the inner or 
courtyard side. 

The Whitehall front is flanked by two towers at the 
corners, each with four statues (two above, two below), 
and two busts in the tympana of the first-floor windows 
on the outer sides; whilst along the main front are 
fourteen spandrels of the ground-floor windows, filled — 
with figures as follows (beginning from the south): Law, 
Agriculture, Art, Science, Manufacture, Commerce, 
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Literature; Government, Europe, Asia, Africa, 
America, Australasia, and Education. In the tympana 
of the first-floor windows above are twelve full-face 
busts, of which the northern six are Elizabeth, Drake, 
Livingstone, Wilberforce, Franklin, and Cooke. The 
subjects of the southern half-dozen are unknown. 

On the top of the centre front of the.building are five 
stone statues, of which the centre one represents 
Britannia. 

Inside the great courtyard (reached from Downing 
Street or King Charles Street), the heads in the tympana 
facing south are Chatham, Granville, Stanhope, and 
Anderson; facing west are Bolingbroke, Godolphin, 
and Walsingham. The main statuary, however, to be 
seen is on ledges at the height of the third floor, and 
consists of no fewer than sixty-three statues in stone, 
each about eight feet in height. Softened in outline and 
dappled with air-deposit, they look extremely well; 
it is only a pity that the record of their identity is 
incomplete. 


India Office 


On the west, or Park, side of the India Office are a 
number of statues. At the corners of the wings on 
the second storey are the river-gods Ganges and Indus, 
each with two attendants ; the central facade has four 
Governors-General (from left to right, Lord William 
Bentinck, Lord Auckland, Lord Hardinge, and Lord 
Ellenborough), with four others (Lords Dalhousie, 
Canning, Elgin, and Lawrence) below them: whilst 
between the facade and the wings on either side are two 
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emblematic female figures. Round the corner, facing 
King Charles Street, are two statues of Indians. 

Inside the Quadrangle, on the cornices of the southern 
and western sides, are fourteen statues of different 
Indian races, by H. Protat, J. B. Philip, H. H. Arm- 
stead, and Raymond Smith; whilst over the passage 
leading to King Charles Street are eight statues of our 
leading native Allies during the Mutiny—the Mahara- 
jahs, etc., of Mysore, Haidarabad, Bhopal, Baroda, 
Patiala, Kashmir, Gwalior, and Indore. Above the 
first-floor windows are eleven relief-busts of Anglo- 
Indian worthies (counting from the Foreign Office, 
Bishop Wilson, Sir James Mackintosh, Bishop Heber, 
Lord Macaulay, Horace Wilson, Sir John Malcolm, 
H. T. Colebrooke, Sir Richard Jenkins, Jonathan 
Duncan, Lord Metcalfe, and Sir William Jones). 

No one appears to know for certain the names of the 
ten statues over the Foreign Office, though it is believed 
that the figures are emblematical of different foreign 
countries. The sculptors were those mentioned above, 
and they seem also to have been responsible for the 
thirty-one statues on the courtyard side of the Home 
and Colonial Offices, of the subjects of which there is 
apparently no official record. 

The connecting arch between the above building and 
the one to the south, over King Charles Street, is 
decorated with some nice symbolical groups by Paul 
Montford, and was put up in IgIo. 

The figures on the pediment of the New Public - 
Offices Block (Board of Trade, Ministry of Health, 
Board of Education, and Office of Works) facing White- 

c 
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hall are by Bertram Mackennal, who won the competi- 
tion; and the keystones are all modelled by W. S. 
Frith. 


SIR ROBERT PEEL (1788-1850) 


Parliament Square 
MATTHEW NOBLE : 

The first statue that greets us on our approach from 
Whitehall into Parliament Square is the bronze one of 
Sir Robert Peel, on a pedestal of polished pink granite. 
He stands stiffly erect, bareheaded, as though speaking 
in the House of Commons. His trousers are very tight. 

Curious to relate, this is the last of three statues 
erected hereabouts to his memory. The original, by 
Marochetti, was objected to as being too large for the 
site. The sculptor therefore made a smaller one at his 
own cost, and it was erected in.New Palace Yard in 
January 1868. But this was not liked either, and by a 
resolution of the House it was removed, and melted 
down to provide the bronze for the present statue— 
which was erected in December 1876, much nearer the 
Abbey, and removed to its present site in the following 
year. 


VISCOUNT PALMERSTON (1784-1865) 
Parliament Square 
THOMAS WOOLNER 


Next to Peel stands a similar statue of Palmerston, a 
slight improvement on the former, chiefly perhaps 
owing to the small cloak thrown over his right arm. 
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The pedestal, of grey granite, was designed by E. M. 
Barry. 

Two models of this were set up before the present 
one was erected: the first on the northern green plot 
facing New Palace Yard on 18th June 1869, and the 
second on 18th August 1874. The present one was 
unveiled on 2nd February 1876. 


EARL OF DERBY (1779-1869) 


Parliament Square 
MATTHEW NOBLE 

Owing doubtless to the advantage given by his peer’s 
robes, this bronze statue is more effective than those 
of the two other Prime Ministers described above. The 
attitude is also more natural, showing Lord Derby 
evidently addressing the House of Lords, holding a 
paper in his left hand. The pedestal is of pinky grey 
granite, adorned with four elaborate bronze bas-reliefs 
(by Horace Montford) representing him speaking in the 
House of Commons on the slave question, at a meeting 
to the Cabinet, at a meeting of the Lancashire Relief 
Committee, and being inaugurated as Chancellor of 
Liverpool University, respectively. Unveiled on 11th 


July 1874. 


OLIVER CROMWELL (1599-1659) 
Old Palace Yard 
HAMO THORNYCROFT 
It was Lord Rosebery who (anonymously) presented 
this statue to the nation: and he may well be proud of 
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his gift, for it is one of the finest statues in London. 
Cromwell, in leather coat and high boots, stands in a 
natural yet determined pose, his head a trifle bent,-his 
right hand clenched on the hilt of his drawn sword, hat 
under his left arm, with the hand clasping a Bible, 
whilst his face is full of dignity and thought. On the 
base supporting the pedestal of Portland stone lies 
a bronze lion, head turned to the front. The monu- 
ment is awkwardly situated, with its base far below 
the spectator’s feet : but the best has been made of a 
poor site. 

Curious is it to reflect that though Cromwell was 
buried in Westminster Abbey, his body was disinterred, 
hung on the gallows at Tyburn, and there reburied on 
30th January 1661, the twelfth anniversary of Charles 
I.’s execution, whilst his head was for many years 
exposed on a pike on Westminster Hall, close by where 
his statue now stands. The embalmed head, pike and 
all, is now an heirloom in possession of the Wilkinson 
family at Stoke-by-Nayland.! 

The statue was unveiled on 14th November 1899. 
Its cost was £5000. 


RICHARD I. (1157-1199) 
Old Palace Yard 
CARLO MAROCHETTI 


This equestrian statue is a bronze cast of the plaster 
one which stood in front of the Great Exhibition of 


1 See the Express of 8th April 1911, which gives also an interesting 
photograph and account of the matter, 
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1851, and it was erected here in October 1860. The 
King is in skin-tight chain mail, muscles well-defined, 
not a fold showing anywhere; one wonders indeed 
how he managed to get into it. His sword is uplifted 
on high, his long surcoat is thrown back, and his 
charger champs nobly in the best nineteenth century 
style. The granite pedestal is praiseworthily low 
(83 ft.), and has on either side a poorly-modelled bas- 
relief—one showing Crusaders in a fight with the infidel 
Saracens, the other the wounded King on his death-bed 
at Chaluz, interrogating the man, Bertrand de Gourdon, 
who shot him. (This figure is good.) 

Critics differ exceedingly in their appreciation. One 
objects to the horse’s hindquarters and to the fact that 
Richard is not rising in his stirrups; another, the 
Edinburgh Review, calls it the finest equestrian statue 
in London ; while a third says it is one of the eyesores 
of the Metropolis! Whatever one’s own opinion may 
be, the monument is certainly finely situated. 

The sculptor (1805-1867) was a Piedmontese refugee 
from the troubles of 1848, who was taken up by the 
Prince Consort and finally became an R.A. The cost 
of the statue (over £3000) was met by public subscrip- 
tion, whilst the pedestal (£1650) was paid for by 
Parliament. 


THE EARL OF BEACONSFIELD (1804-1881) 
Parliament Square 
MARIO RAGGI 
Facing the north-eastern portion of St. Margaret’s 
Church stands the bronze statue of the great Disraeli, 
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dressed in Cabinet Minister’s uniform half hidden by 
his Peer’s robes, which he holds up, thus disclosing his 
sword-hilt and Garter. His right hand holds a rolled 
paper. 

The pedestal of red polished granite is somewhat 
over-elaborate ; but the likeness is good, and the whole 
effect more satisfactory than that of, the three other 
Premiers. Unveiled on 19th April 1883, the anniversary 
of his death, now commemorated as Primrose Day. 
Numerous wreaths and bunches of this flower are 
annually heaped round the pedestal on this day. 


WESTMINSTER SCHOLARS 


Broad Sanctuary 
GILBERT SCOTT (Des.), j. B. PHILIP (Scr.) 


Of sham Gothic ecclesiastical design, this memorial 
stands out in glaring contrast against the beautiful 
background of Westminster Abbey. It consists of a 
polished column of red Peterhead granite, to which are 
attached, high up, stone statues of Edward the Con- 
fessor, Henry 111. (builders of Westminster Abbey), 
Elizabeth (2nd Founder of Westminster School), and 
Victoria, the whole surmounted by a bunchy group of 
St. George and the Dragon. The latter group was 
designed by J. R. Clayton, and all the figures, including 
the four stone lions at the base of the column, were 
executed by J. Birnie Philip. The base is of Portland 
stone. 


A. St. Gaudens 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
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Erected in 1861 ‘ to the memory of those educated at 
Westminster School’ (including Lord Raglan) ‘ who 
died in the Russian and Indian Wars, A.D. 1854-1859.’ 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN (1809-1864) 
Canning Enclosure, Parliament Square 
AUGUSTUS ST. GAUDENS 


A fine bronze statue of the great American President, 
representing him in all his gaunt uncouthness, but 
giving at the same time an impression of much personal 
power. He stands in front of the large classically- 
shaped Presidential chair (which occupies as much of 
the monument as he does), his right hand behind him, 
and his left grasping the lapel of his frock-coat, on 
a large square pedestal of stone ornamented with 
thirty-two stars. 

The monument, a replica of the one at Chicago, was 
presented by the United States Government to the 
British nation, and was erected in 1921. Architects 
McKinn, Meade, and White contributed to the pedestal. 
Cost £3612. 

It was a noble gift and deserves a good site: but the 
ordinary man would perhaps be justified in asking why 
it should form almost part of a group of British Prime 
Ministers, and above all why it should be placed facing 
Westminster Abbey—historic pile representative of 
all that is most British. 
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MIDDLESEX GUILDHALL 
Broad Sanctuary, Westminster 
H. CC, FEHR 


This building is decorated with a number of small 
statues, half-figures, and reliefs by H. C. Fehr. The 
detail is good, and the small gargoyle-like half-figures 
looking from above into the many windows are quaint 
and most attractive. The effect, however, of the whole 
building, partly ‘ Gothic,’ partly modern, with much 
decoration in some places and bare in others, is some- 
what unrestful. 

The Guildhall was opened in 1913. 


GEORGE CANNING (1770-1827) 
Parliament Square 
RICHARD WESTMACOTT 


On the western side of Parliament Square, facing east, 
stands a large and effective statue, in pseudo-classical 
style, of George Canning, statesman and eventually 
Prime Minister, whose political career lasted from 1794 
to 1827. The statue is of bronze on a proportionate 
pedestal of grey granite, and represents the statesman 
in the garb, more or less (rather less) of a senator, 
holding a scroll in his left hand. 

Costing 7000 guineas, it was erected by public 
subscription on 2nd May 1832, in Palace Yard, and 
was removed to its present site in April 1867. A 
tragic story is attached to it, for when in Westmacott’s 
studio it fell, and killed the brother of Gahagan the 
sculptor. 
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ANTI-SLAVERY FOUNTAIN 
CHARLES BUXTON (Des.) 


We will now move westwards down Great George 
Street, only pausing to note a dreadful little drinking- 
fountain at the corner, which was designed and erected 
in April 1865 by Mr. Charles Buxton in memory of his 
father and his brother M.P.’s who with him advocated 
the abolition of slavery. Octagonal in shape, it is 
nineteenth-century Gothic in design, of polished pink 
granite, grey stone, and white marble, surmounted at 
the angles by poor bronze statuettes of British rulers, 
from Caractacus to Victoria. Let us hasten away. 


Before turning to the right through Storey’s Gate, 
we will make a slight excursion to visit 


QUEEN ANNE (1665-1714) 
Queen Anne’s Gate 


(?) FRANCIS BOND 


A most attractive life-size marble statue, standing, 
with sceptre and orb, in a natural and pleasant pose, 
but, plastered as it is against a corner of No. 15 house, 
it is worthy of a better place. Its origin is uncertain, 
but it is believed to have been erected early in the 
eighteenth century through the loyalty of William 
Paterson, founder of the Bank of England, who was 
also builder of Queen Anne’s Square (now Queen Anne’s — 
Gate). Judging from an old print, it had stood for a time 
over the portico of the church of St. Mary-le-Strand. 
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Formerly it was addressed by the local children as 
‘Bloody Queen Mary,’ and bombarded by them with 
missiles in response to its refusal to descend from its 
pedestal. The statue was consequently in a very 
dilapidated state when taken over by the Office of 
Works ; but it is now much improved. 

It may be news to some that Queen Anne does 
descend from her pedestal on the night of the anniver- 
sary of her birth (or is it death ?), and walks three times 
round Queen Anne’s Gate. 


BOY DRINKING-FOUNTAIN 
St. James’ Park* 
C. H. MABEY 
A life-size marble figure of a semi-nude boy, with a 
pitcher by his side, seated above three small marble 
basins. The attitude is natural, but the whole treat- 
ment is somewhat conventional. Though modelled 
by Mabey, the actual stonework was carried out by 
Robert Jackson. It was erected in 1863. 


Moving now towards the Horse Guards Parade, we 
first come across 


LORD CLIVE (1725-1774) 
King Charles Street 
JOHN TWEED 
At the head of the steps between the two great 
Government Departments of the India Office and the 
Office of Works stands a tall pedestal of Portland stone, 


* Opposite the entrance to Queen Anne’s Gate. 
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surmounted by a bronze statue of the man who gave 
us our Indian Empire. The pose is easy and natural, 
and the whole effect excellent. There are bronze bas- 
reliefs on three sides of the pedestal—the siege of 
Arcot (1751), the reception of Bengal, Orissa, and Behar 
(1765), and, in rear, Clive in the mango tope the even- 
ing before the Battle of Plassey (1757)—though in an 
attitude which perhaps hardly suggests the concentra- 
tion of thought and will-power which he was then 
devoting to the vital problem of the morrow. 

The statue was erected in the gardens of Gwydyr 
House, Whitehall, in 1912, and was removed to its 
present position in 1917. 


LAMP-POST 
Between Downing Street Steps and Horse Guards Parade 
S. NICHOLSON BABB 

A fine modern electric-light bronze lamp-post, 
crowned by the figure of a sea-child blowing a conch, 
and with three charming little stout figures some six 
feet from the ground, representing one merman boy 
and two small mermaid girls playing with fish. 

Presented in 1907 by the Royal Academy from a 
fund bequeathed by Lord Leighton. 


FIELD-MARSHAL EARL KITCHENER 
(1850-1916) 
Horse Guards Parade 
JOHN TWEED 
This, the only open-air statue in London of the great 
Organiser — for the recumbent figure of the Field- 
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Marshal (by Reid Dick) lies in the Kitchener Chapel in 
St. Paul’s—represents him in bronze standing bare- 
headed, plain khaki uniform, in an attitude of deep 
thought, on a low stone pedestal against a plain stone 
wall. 

The pose is dignified and characteristic: but the 
profile likeness is better than that of the full face. 
Another foot or two added to the wall would have 
provided a more complete background for the head. 

Erected by Parliament, it was unveiled by the 
Prince of Wales on gth June 1926. 


FIELD-MARSHAL EARL ROBERTS 
(1833-1914) 
florse Guards Parade 
HARRY BATES 


A reduced replica of the great bronze equestrian 
statue at Calcutta, the Field-Marshal is represented, 
in sun helmet, poshteen, and Indian field-kit, in a life- 
like attitude, reining in his favourite Arab charger. 
It gives, perhaps, the impression that Lord Roberts 
was a larger man than he really was, but it is, in any 
case, a very fine work. 

Pedestal of granite erected in 1920, and the statue 
placed on it, and unveiled, in 1924. 
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FIELD-MARSHAL VISCOUNT WOLSELEY 
(1833-1913) 
Horse Guards Parade 
W. GOSCOMBE JOHN 


On the opposite (north) side of the Horse Guards’ 
entrance-arch stands a bronze equestrian statue of 
Lord Wolseley, in Field-Marshal’s uniform. The pose 
of both horse and man, looking straight to the front, 
is somewhat conventional, though modelled with the 
sculptor’s usual ability. 

Granite pedestal. Erected in 1920. 


THE GUARDS DIVISION MEMORIAL 
Horse Guards Parade 


GILBERT LEDWARD (Scr.), 
H. C. BRADSHAW (Archt.) 

This impressive monument consists of a great 
cenotaph of Portland stone 38 ft. 6 in. high, shaped like 
a thick, much-shortened obelisk, oblong in plan, with 
five great bronze figures of Guardsmen ‘ standing easy ’ 
in a row in front on a continuous plinth raised on a 
podium and three steps, bronze panels of representative 
equipment, etc., at the sides, and a stone relief at the 
back showing artillery in action. The obelisk bears in 
front a long incised inscription (by Rudyard Kipling) 
commemorating the dead not only of the Division— 
including those of units other than Guardsmen which 
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went to make it up (R.A., R.E., R.A.S.C., etc., etc.)— 
but also of those Guardsmen who fell before the 
Division was formed in 1915 ; the rear bears the names 
of the Battle honours; and the sides the Order of 
Battle of the Division. It stands recessed into St. 
James’ Park exactly facing the Horse Guards Arch, 
and is in perfect proportion with its surroundings. 

The Guardsmen, all very similar in stiff pose and 
unimaginative appearance, represent, from (proper) 
right to left, the Grenadiers (of whom there were five 
battalions in the War), Scots Guards (3), Welsh (2), 
Irish (3), and Coldstream (5)—the latter taking the 
left flank as second senior regiment—and so on. The 
total death-casualties were 652 officers and 14,108 
other ranks—a total of 14,760 amongst Guardsmen 
alone, including the Guards Machine-gun Regiment, 
largely composed of Household Cavalry: whilst a 
further large number fell among the Artillery and other 
units. The numbers wounded amounted to 1033 
officers and 27,365 other ranks, whilst the grand total 
that passed through the battalions during the War 
amounted to 2007 officers and 61,544 other ranks. 

The bronze figures, etc., were cast from the metal of 
German guns captured by Guardsmen. The whole 
cost was something under £22,000. 

The memorial was unveiled on 16th October 1926 by 
the Duke of Connaught at a huge parade, after which 
some fourteen thousand ex-Guardsmen of all ranks and 
conditions marched past His Royal Highness. General 
Sir G. Higginson, a centenarian of the Grenadier 
Guards, assisted in the unveiling. 
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JAMES II. (1633-1701) 
Admiralty, West Front 
GRINLING GIBBON} 


‘On New Year’s Day, 1686,’ writes Sir John Bram- 
ston, ‘a statue in brass was to be seen (placed the day 
before) in the yard at Whitehall, made by Gibbons 
(stc), at the charge of Toby Rustick (sic), of the 
present King James.’ ‘ A very good statue of a very 
bad King,’ writes a later critic (Mackay) ; but we must 
qualify the latter portion of his statement by recalling 
the fact that James, as Duke of York, was Lord High 
Admiral of England, and did much, when King, to 
organise and bring the Navy of those days to a high 
pitch of efficiency: hence the present appropriate 
site of the statue. 

Tobias Rustat, Keeper of Hampton Court and 
Yeoman of the Robes to Charles 11., paid Gibbon the 
sum of £300 for this beautiful statue and pedestal, and 
it was set up in the Privy Gardens of Whitehall, behind 
the Banqueting House and facing the river. Unkind 
people said, after his flight, that the position was most 
appropriate as indicating his method of escape; and 
much satiric verse was written on the subject. 

William 111. did not remove the statue, and there it 
remained, practically forgotten till 27th August 1897, 
when it was brought forward to the garden of Gwydyr 
House (facing Whitehall). Five years later, however, - 
it was removed in order to make room for a Coronation 


1 The sculptor invariably wrote his name as Gibbon—not Gibbons. 
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stand, and for many months it lay on its back in the 
grass and weeds, totally neglected. It was not till 
December 1903 that it was set up in its present place. 

The King stands, in Roman costume, pointing down- 
wards, in ‘ great ease of attitude and a certain serenity 
of air,’ as the biographer of John Bacon (Allan Cun- 
ningham) puts it: and with him we may thoroughly 
agree. The likeness is said to be extraordinarily good 
(and bears, by the way, in profile, a strong resemblance 
to our finest actor1). It is known that Dievot (or 
Dyvoet) of Brussels and Laurens of Mechlin helped 
Gibbon with the statue, and cast it; but it was un- 
doubtedly Gibbon’s own work. It might be mentioned 
that a picture of. 1833 shows James without the baton 
which he now holds in his right hand. 


CAPTAIN COOK (1728-1779) 
The Mall, East End 
THOMAS BROCK 


A fine bronze statue of the great navigator and 
explorer (murdered by natives in the Southern Pacific). 
He was, by the way, the son of a Yorkshire labourer, 
and first entered the merchant service, exchanging 
later to the Royal Navy. Cook stands in an easy 
posture, telescope in hand, portfolio under the left 
arm, capstan behind. 

The pedestal is of Hopton Wood stone, and is rather 
heavily decorated in the upper part with prows of 

1 Sir Johnston Forbes-Robertson. 
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ships and other naval emblems. Unveiled by Prince 
Arthur of Connaught on behalf of the British Empire 
League 7th July rgr4. 


ADMIRALTY ARCH 
The Mall, East End 
THOMAS BROCK 


At the western end of the Admiralty Arch are two 
large and good stone female figures, seated, representing 
respectively Navigation (with a sextant) and Gunnery 
(nursing a gun). The combination of rain and soot 
has already given them a somewhat piebald appearance, 
though they were only put up in 1910. 


ROYAL MARINES 
The Mall, East End 
ADRIAN JONES 


Erected to the memory of the Marines who were 
killed or died of wounds or disease in South Africa and 
China in 1899-1900, this bronze group portrays a 
wounded Marine, with a comrade standing over him, 
defending him with levelled rifle and bayonet. The 
pedestal of Portland stone, with bronze reliefs depicting 
the action at Graspan (South Africa) and the repulse 
of a Chinese attack on the Peking Legation, was 
designed by T. Graham Jackson. The total height is 
ai ft. 

Erected by officers and men of the Royal Marines, 
and unveiled 25th April 1903. 

D 
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ROYAL ARTILLERY MEMORIAL 
(BOER WAR) 
The Mall - 
W. R. COLTON 

At the north-east corner of St. James’ Park stands 
this bronze group, consisting of a fine winged figure of 
Peace controlling a horse (the Spirit of War), the whole 
on a pedestal of Portland stone decorated with a bronze 
frieze representing in high relief the Mounted (R.H.A. 
and R.F.A.) Artillery. The plinth rests on a granite 
platform, bearing a long curved back-wall terminating 
at each end in short pillars bearing bronze panels in 
flat relief representing respectively the Garrison and 
Mountain Artillery. (These two are not so happy, 
perhaps, as the frieze first mentioned, but the upright 
oblongs present an awkward shape to fill adequately 
with such a complicated subject.) On the outer flanks 
of the pillars are bronze plates recording the names of 
the dead—some 1000 in all. (And in the Great War 
fell over 49,000 of the Regiment !) The wall bears on 
a long bronze strip the inscription ‘ Erected by officers 
and men of the Royal Artillery in memory of their 
honoured dead in South Africa 1899-1902.’ Unveiled 
20th July rgro0. 


VICTORIA MEMORIAL 
In front of Buckingham Palace 
THOMAS BROCK (Scr.), ASTON WEBB (Archt.) 
This noble monument in memory of our great Queen 
consists not only of the striking central structure and 
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of the wide semi-circular balustraded and pillared 
enclosure in front of the Palace, but also of the re- 
fronting of the Palace itself, the widening and laying 
out of the Mall, and the erection of the Admiralty Arch 
at its eastern end, all of which formed integral parts 
of the scheme. The whole cost, provided by public 
subscription, came to close on £325,000. 


I. CENTRAL STRUCTURE. 


The main feature of the memorial is the dignified 
seated statue of the Queen, in robes of state, on a much 
larger scale than that of the other figures, facing east- 
wards down the Mall. At the back of the throne is a 
great marble pedestal surmounted by a winged gilt 
bronze figure of Victory, with figures of Courage and 
Constancy (in the same material) at her feet, whilst the 
other three sides are filled by beautiful marble groups 
of Truth (south side), Justice (north), and Motherhood 
(west), the latter being particularly charming in 
composition and feeling. The plinth supporting the 
pedestal has at its corners four classical prows bearing 
fruit, flowers, etc., and the whole mass stands on a wide 
circular podium approached both back and front by 
two wide shallow flights of steps flanked by four great 
bronze lions, each accompanied by a standing bronze 
figure: on the eastern side Progress (a man with a 
torch) and Peace (a woman with an olive branch), and 
on the west Manufacture (a smith in leather apron, 
with a hammer) and Agriculture (a woman with a 
sickle)—these two groups being presented by New 
Zealand. Round the northern and southern sides 
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of the podium run low walls embellished on the outer 
sides by friezes of sea-nymphs and marine deities, and 
surmounted in their centres by two recumbent pairs of 
nude bronze figures representing Painting and Archi- 
tecture on the northern, and War and Shipbuilding on 
the southern, side. Below these are bronze figure reliefs 
and masks spouting water into two large and shallow 
basins. Except for the bronze figures, etc., mentioned, 
and the stone pavement surrounding it, the whole of 
the memorial is in white marble. 


2. THE SEMI-CIRCULAR SPACE 


is extensive, and for the greater part circumscribed 
by a low stone balustrade with gorgeous flower-beds 
adjoining. The whole is pierced by five exits, three 
of which are flanked by pairs of stone pillars surmounted 
by youths (“ Amorini ’) displaying the shields of various 
Dominions and..Colonies, with appropriate symbols 
behind them, as follows :— 


Eastern exit, down the Mall: West Africa -(repre- 
sented by a leopard and an eagle behind the 
figure) and South Africa (ostrich and monkey). 

Northern exit, gates into the Green Park: Canada 
(wheat and fruit on one pillar, a seal on the 
other).: 

These four groups are by Alfred Drury. 

Southern exit, to Birdcage Walk: Australia (kan- 
garoo and ram respectively)—by Derwent Wood. 

Besides these pillars there are two others surmounted 
by large stone vases, one to the Malay States 
(between the exits to Birdcage Walk and Buck- 
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ingham Palace Road), and one to Newfoundland 
(at the exit to Constitution Hill). These are 
connected with the Australian and Canadian 
pillars respectively by high railings. It may at 
first sight appear strange that India is nowhere 
represented in the memorial, but this is fully 
accounted for by the fact that India has its own 
memorial, at Delhi, to the Queen-Empress. 

(3 and 4. With the refronting of Buckingham 
Palace, a great and much-needed improvement 
on the ugly old front, and the laying out of the 
Mall, this book has nothing to do. We have 
already noticed, on a previous page (49), the 
figures on the Admiralty Arch.) 

It may be of interest to note that the original design 
contemplated a combination only of grass lawns with 
the memorial, the translucent green of the water-basins 
harmonising with the green of the grass. By desire, 
however, of King Edward flower-beds were added ; 
and these, when filled with masses of scarlet geraniums 
or homogeneous blocks of other flowers, certainly add 
a note of splendour to the scene. 

To those in search of matters on which to exert their 
powers of criticism we might point out some very minor 
details, ¢.g. the size of Her Majesty’s right arm; the 
fact that the arms of Scotland (high up) are incor- 
rectly given (no tressures), and that two other some- 
what imaginary shields are embellished with a bend 
sinister (!) ; that for figures in somewhat violent action 
(along the frieze) the faces of the sea-people are remark- 
ably placid ; and that the well-nourished youths on the 
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colonial pillars, as well as the pillars themselves, are a 
shade too large for strict proportion—though opinions 
might perhaps differ on this point. But where the 
conception of the whole thing is so fine and so brilliantly 
carried out—though it is true that the central structure 
is sometimes criticised as being somewhat overloaded 
with figures—it would indeed be ungracious to stress 
such very trifling shortcomings. 

Work on the spot was commenced on the 30th 
January 1906. The central monument was unveiled 
by King George in the presence of the German Emperor 
and Empress and a great concourse of people on 16th 
May 1g11, Mr. Brock being knighted on the platform 
by His Majesty. With the exception of some groups 
on the pillars the whole memorial was completed by 
1914, and the last two groups were placed in position 
in 1924. 


A. Fones 


THE QUADRIGA 


CHAPTER II 
HYDE PARK AND KENSINGTON GARDENS 


PROCEEDING north-westwards up Constitution Hill 
towards Hyde Park Corner, we come to the triumphal 
arch, which has variously been known as the Wellington, 
Pimlico, or Green Park Arch. Designed by Decimus 
Burton in 1828, it used formerly to stand immediately 
opposite the main Hyde Park entrance—on the site 
of the present Wellington monument—and was then 
crowned by M. C. Wyatt’s monstrous equestrian statue 
of the Duke of Wellington, cloaked and pointing his 
baton straight to his front. This was mercifully 
removed to the coppices of Aldershot in 1883, when the 
arch was set some distance back and the final curve of 
Constitution Hill, with the ‘ hole-in-the-wall,’ abolished 
so as to provide a much greater space for the traffic. 
Burton’s Arch is now crowned by 


THE QUADRIGA 
Flyde Park Corner 
ADRIAN JONES 
This spirited bronze group of Peace alighting in a 
chariot drawn by four magnificently-modelled horses 
driven by a youth crouching at her feet, has given rise ~ 
to a certain amount of criticism owing to the huge size 


1 See page 228. 
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of the principal figure in comparison with the horses 
and the boy below her. 

The conception of the group, usually disregarded 
by would-be critics, is a fine one. It is that of Peace 
descending from on high into the chariot of War, the 
driver of which is consequently pulling up his rearing 
steeds to a standstill. 

Of the disproportion of figures there is of course no 
doubt ; and the great upright wings and uplifted arm 
emphasise it still more. If the Arch were lower and by 
itself in some open and uninteresting place, one might 
be inclined to agree with the above criticism. But, 
being where it is, flanked by big trees, overlooking a 
great and busy space and faced by the large building 
of St. George’s Hospital, most people will agree that 
the great figure is in perfect proportion with its sur- 
roundings ;. and one has only to look at it from the 
northern side of Piccadilly to see that it is so. 

The group was presented through the munificence 
of Lord Michelham, and was erected in 1912. The 
balance of the whole thing, with all the horses’ forelegs 
in the air and over the edge, is a triumph of art 
combined with the mechanical science necessary for its 
erection. It is in this instance only fair to mention the 
name of the bronze-founders, Messrs. Burton of Thames 
Ditton—curiously identical with the original designer 
of the Arch; and to point out that, characteristi- 
cally, the bronze plate on the Arch giving the name of 
the donor does not even mention that of the sculptor ! 


The actual cost of the group (to the sculptor) was 
close on £17,000. 


TIVIMOWSJA, AVATIILUY TWAOY 
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THE ROYAL ARTILLERY MEMORIAL 
LHyde Park Corner 


C. SARGEANT JAGGER (Scr.); base by LIONEL 
PEARSON 

This massive memorial, most adequately representing 
the ‘ Might of the Artillery,’ as desired by the Com- 
mittee entrusted with its erection, consists of a great 
block of Portland stone surmounted by a stone repro- 
duction of a 9:2 in. howitzer.1 Round the sides are 
carved in flat relief vigorously modern yet simply- 
carried-out representations of Artillery of various 
branches in action. In front stands a large bronze 
figure of a subaltern, legs apart, carrying his greatcoat 
and other equipment, and at the sides are two similar 
figures, portraying an ammunition carrier (east face) 
and cloaked driver (west face). In rear lies a dead 
gunner on his back, his head and body covered with 
a cloak. All the figures, in their heavy kit, give an 
uncommon impression of weight and strength. 

On the sides are incised the numerous theatres of war 
in which the gunners played an active part, and the 
inscription repeated on either side, higher up, recounts 
that the memorial is erected in proud memory of the 
49,076 of all ranks who gave their lives for King and 
country. 


1 The reasons for carrying out the howitzer in stone were twofold : 
first, that were it a genuine steel howitzer, the great dark mass 
would ‘kill’ the rest of the white monument, and secondly, that 
the line of slanting white gun and gun-carriage carries away satis-.- 
factorily the lines of perspective caused by the horizontal lines of 
the monumert combined with the slant upwards of the ground— 
as seen by a spectator standing a little to one side of the front. 
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Nearly 50,000 killed (or died)! And besides these, 
close on 130,000 wounded and 6700 reported missing 
—out of a grand total of over 888,000 of all ranks that 
passed through the Regiment between 1914 and 1918. 
No wonder that a great public thoroughfare was deemed 
a more fitting emplacement for the record of such 
magnificent services than the Common at Woolwich— 
as was at first suggested. 

The monument was unveiled by the Duke of Con- 
naught on 18th October 1925; and a storm of contro- 
versy at once arose. Hostile critics found fault with 
the situation, with the massiveness, with the sturdy 
squat lines of the great howitzer, with the dead man 
behind, with a dozen other things. This is not the 
place to go into the pros and cons of the matter ; but it 
may safely be said that fickle public opinion is now 
veering round in favour of the great memorial, and 
that in any case it is a strikingly imaginative and most 
worthy representation—crowned by the symbol of all 
that is most dear to the gunner’s heart in the way of 
service, sacrifice, and affection—of the losses incurred 
by the Royal Regiment during the Great War. 


MACHINE GUN CORPS MEMORIAL 
Fyde Park Corner 
DERWENT WOOD 


A graceful nude bronze figure of David, leaning on an 
immense mediaeval sword—Goliath’s—surmounts a 
low stone base of Mazzona marble; on either side-of 


First GuaRDSMAN 
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him is a bronze (Vickers) machine-gun, each carrying 
two heavy dependent bronze wreaths. Below is the 
somewhat bloodthirsty inscription, ‘Saul hath slain 
his thousands, but David his ten thousands,’ and on 
the rear face is inscribed a short account of the Regi- 
ment, 1915-1922, stating that out of 11,500 officers and 
159,000 other ranks there was a loss of over I100 
officers and 12,500 men, besides 48,000 wounded, etc. 
Unveiled by the Duke of Connaught on roth May 


1925. 


DUKE OF WELLINGTON MONUMENT 
Hyde Park Corner 
EDGAR BOEHM 


Bronze equestrian statue on a pedestal of polished 
red granite based on a grey granite platform. At the 
corners, on a lower level, are four magnificent figures 
representing respectively a Grenadier of the First 
Guards, a Highlander of the Black Watch, a sergeant 
(with spontoon) of the 23rd Royal Welch Fusiliers, and 
a trooper of the 6th (Inniskilling) Dragoons—for 
England, Scotland, Wales, and Ireland respectively. 
The Grenadier and the Dragoon are very fine indeed, 
and the others run them pretty close. The Duke, 
telescope in hand, in plumeless cocked hat and undress 
uniform, sits on his favourite chestnut charger ‘ Copen- 
hagen,’ evidently following the progress of an action 
(presumably Waterloo) ; but his pose is in more ways _ 
than one not very happy, and does not bear out the 
tradition that he always sat far back, with his thighs 
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nearly horizontal and a short stirrup: his legs from 
the knee downwards also seem disproportionately long, 
especially when we remember that he was short in 
stature. As a matter of fact, Boehm was not much 
pleased with the figure in his studio, but was consoled 
both by finding it better in the open air than he 
expected and by the approbation of the public. 

The pedestal bears simply the name ‘ Wellington ’ 
on one side and the dates ‘1769-1852’ in Roman 
numerals on the other. The monument was erected 
by subscription to replace the dreadful statue on 
Burton’s Arch already referred to: and it was unveiled 
on 21st December 1888. 


JOHN HUNTER (1728-1793) 
Flyde Park Corner 
ALFRED GILBERT 


Over the small gateway of the Medical School of 
St. George’s Hospital, and probably unobserved by the 
vast majority of the crowds who throng the buses at 
the corner, is a beautiful half-length in bronze, his 
right hand pointing at a small (Michael Angelo) 
anatomical figure (a great favourite of his) carried in 
his left, of the famous Scottish surgeon John Hunter, 
genius, investigator, and practitioner, the father of 
modern surgery. He died suddenly at the Hospital— 
owing, it is said, to loss of temper at a debate there 
affecting a weak heart. 

The likeness was taken from Sir Joshua Reynolds’ 
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portrait of him in 1787, and the bust was commissioned 
in 1893, the centenary of the great surgeon’s death. It 
was first placed in the Hall, then in the Board Room, 
and was removed to its present position in 1924. 


ARCHWAY 
Hyde Park Corner 
D. BURTON anv J. HENNING 


The reproductions of the Parthenon frieze on the 
triple archway (designed by Decimus Burton, 1828) 
were carried out in marble by Henning. 


John Nash, by the way, was responsible for the Marble 
Arch, (formerly in front of Buckingham Palace), and for the 
idea of the Sovereign passing through the three separate 
arches on his way from Hyde Park to the Palace. 


BYRON (1788-1824) 
FHlamilton Gardens 
RICHARD BELT 


Entering Hyde Park, we come almost immediately 
(on the right-hand side) upon one of the worst statues, 
if not the very worst, in London. Byron! ‘ Glorious 
Apollo !’—the handsomest man in England—the man 
whose amatory poems brought all sentimental England 
to his feet (and some of the ladies even a step further) 
—the man who sang the glories of Hellas and Italy— 
the man who behaved like a cad of the first water—the 
man who single-handed tried to come to the rescue of 
Greece from the hordes of Islam—and died there— 
what a subject for an imaginative sculptor! Yet here 
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he sits, hunched up in a would-be ‘ poetic’ pose, half 
toppling over sideways, with an apology for a dog 
(poor old ‘ Bo’sun ’ died long before his master became 
famous) at his side! And even the likeness is not a 
good one: according to E. V. Lucas, ‘ Trelawny, that 
sturdy old berserk, who had been intimate with Byron, 
went to see the statue and was disgusted with it. “ It 
does not,’’ he wrote, ‘‘ in the remotest degree resemble 
Byron either in face or figure.” ’ Enough said. 

The figure is of bronze on a pedestal of ‘ Rouge 
Griotte,’ or ‘rosso antico’ marble. Platform of Red 
Mansfield. The public subscribed the £3500 required, 
whilst the Greek Government supplied 57 tons of the 
marble for the pedestal. 

Unveiled by Lord Houghton (vice Lord Beaconsfield 
—prevented by illness) 24th May 1880. 


THE CAVALRY MEMORIAL 
Stanhope Gate 
ADRIAN JONES (Scr.), JOHN BURNET (Archt.) 


It is difficult to avoid, however unwillingly, making 
invidious comparisons between the Artillery and the 
Cavalry Memorials. But even if one deliberately 
thrusts the former out of one’s mind, it must un- 
fortunately be said that the effect of the latter is some- 
what insignificant. This is doubtless largely owing to 
the fact that a Cavalry regiment is a small unit (barely 
half the size of a battalion), that there are not many of 
them in the Regular Army, and that it must have been 
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very difficult to collect adequate subscriptions from the 
numerous Cavalry corps, largely Indian and Colonial, 
many of which, though here commemorated, were dis- 
banded immediately after the War, and very few of 
whose members would be likely ever to see thememorial. 
As a matter of fact, a considerable portion of the 
subscriptions had to be spent in rearranging the gates 
and railings of the Park at this point, so that little 
enough remained for the memorial itself. 

The main group is a good equestrian statue (in bronze) 
of a youthful St. George—only four inches over life-size 
—standing, sword in hand, over a curled-up dragon ona 
low and somewhat circumscribed pedestal of Portland 
stone. The stone screen which forms the background 
and is inscribed with the names of the four Cavalry 
Field-Marshals—French, Haig, Allenby, and Robertson 
—and of the Cavalry regiments engaged in the Great 
War, has been criticised with some justice as being 
small in proportion, too straight, and too far away 
from the group. 

The monument was erected in 1924 and unveiled by 
Sir John French (Earl of Ypres) on 21st May of that 
year. 


DOLPHIN FOUNTAIN 
Nearly opposite the Mount Street Gate 
ALEXANDER MUNRO 
Quite a nice figure, in marble, in a shallow ¢azza on 


a shallow-stepped granite platform, of a boy kneeling 
on, and holding down, a dolphin. The large basin-like 
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depression, or sunk garden,? of which it formerly formed 
the centre was filled up a few years ago, and the whole 
thing now rests on level ground. 

It was erected in 1861: but no water runs through 
it now. 


THE ‘ ACHILLES’ STATUE 
Hyde Park 
RICHARD WESTMACOTT 


This colossal bronze figure is an adapted copy of one 
of the two antique ‘Horse Tamers’ on the Monte 
Cavallo at Rome which were originally brought thither 
by (2?) Constantine the Great from Alexandria in order to 
adorn his baths. The Italian antiquarians Venuti and 
Vasi termed them Castor and Pollux, and Flaxman 
called this one Bellerophon. But whoever it was 
supposed to represent, this much is certain, that it was 
not Achilles! But the inscription labels it Achilles, 
presumably as the classical representative of a high- 
souled warrior, and so it will have to remain. 

Cast from twelve 24-pounder French guns taken at 
Vittoria, Salamanca, Toulouse, and Waterloo, it was 
subscribed for (£10,000) and erected by the women of 
England to Wellington and his brave companions-in- 
arms. (Incidentally, the group was so big that a 
portion of the railings had to be taken down to admit 
it into the Park). 


1 This was originally constructed by the old Chelsea Waterworks 
in 1725 as a reservoir from which to supply the first houses in 
Tyburn (now Park) Lane with water. 
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The pedestal, of two tiers of granite, is massive and 
well proportioned, and has an explanatory incised gilt 
inscription in front. 

The monument was unveiled on 18th June 1822. 


DIANA FOUNTAIN 
Rotten Row 
FEODORA GLEICHEN 

Originally in the woodland grounds of their seat at 
Frognal, Sunninghill, this fountain was presented to 
Hyde Park by Lady Palmer (wife of Sir Walter Palmer 
of Reading) in 1906. 

The graceful bronze (nude) figure of the goddess, in 
the act of discharging an arrow, stands on a short 
decorative pedestal above a shallow white marble basin 
with turned-over edge. This in its turn is supported 
by four bronze caryatides, who stand just above 
another large and low stone basin into which the 
dripping water falls. 

The group is well situated on a grass plot backed by 
flower-beds, trees, and flowering shrubs, and, unlike 
many other London ‘fountains,’ is often supplied 
with water; the whole effect, especially in summer, 
is most pleasing (v. Frontispiece). 


FOUNTAIN 
Rotten Row 
ANDREA VERROCCHIO 
A copy of the original fountain by Verrocchio (1435- 
1488) in Florence, this replica was presented by Mr. C. 
E 
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Theobald in 1923. It represents a winged (bronze) 
boy, carrying a long fish and poised on a short white 
marble shaft growing out of a pale pink marble basin, 
the latter being again supported on a shaft of graceful 
shape. The base is of white marble. 


BIRD-BATH 
Opposite lower corner (N.E.) of Serpentine 
W. R. COLTON 


A delightful half-figure, life-size, in rough stone, of a 
girl with a fish under either arm spouting (metaphoric- 
ally, for there is no water) into two shallow basins. 
The whole thing is modern in treatment, and the base 
of the support is admirable. Unfortunately the stone 
is already heavily weathered and crumbling, although 
only erected, by order of the Commissioners of the 
Board of Works, in 1896. 


W. H. HUDSON MEMORIAL 
Hyde Park 
JACOB EPSTEIN (Scr.), LIONEL PEARSON (Des.) 


Well out of the tracks of the ordinary sight-seer, 
nearly half-way between the Magazine and the Ranger’s 
Lodge, and in front of a little coppice dedicated to 
undisturbed bird-life, stands an upright slab of stone 
about 5 ft. high by 10 ft. broad, with a little pool in 
front and a tiny jet of water uprising from it. The 
general effect is pleasant and restful; but the relief 
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carved on the panel has recently aroused more violent 
controversy than any other monument in London. 
Erected in 1925 in honour of the charming writer and 
naturalist who spent many years in the observation 
and recording of wild life in South America and else- 
where, the slab is by way of portraying in relief, about 
life-size, the half-figure, or rather ‘ kitcat,’ of Rima, a 
creation of Hudson’s brain representing, as far as may 
be, the human incarnation of the spirit of gentle and 
kindly nature. Here is his own description of her :— 
“Small... in figure, slim, with delicately-shaped 
little hands and feet.... That... bright piquant... 
face that so greatly surpassed in loveliness all human 


faces I had ever seen or imagined. .. . Her hair was 
very wonderful . . . loose and abundant . . . falling 
in a cloud on her shoulders and arms... . eyes. . 


glorified by the outward look of a bright and beautiful 
soul. ete) etc: etc.’ 

Now let us describe the relief as it appears to the over- 
whelming majority of sober-minded men and women. 

Coarse face minus a forehead, pressed up flat against 
the upper line of the slab ; monstrous arms and great 
claw-like hands; posture awkward, but believed to 
represent the ‘ upward lift of the soul *; hair wavy, 
rivulet-fashioned, standing straight away from her 
head ; pointed breasts, too high up, and unpleasing 
trunk; birds (like no birds on earth) tucked under 
armpits and in angles ofarms. One is tempted indeed 
to quote Mr. Collier’s mot, that ‘if one met a creature _ 
like that walking down Rotten Row, one would flee 


in horror.’ 
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Judging from the very varying explanations of 
Epstein’s admirers—one had almost said apologists— 
one gathers on the whole the impression that the figure 
is meant to express the ruthlessness of Nature—‘ red 
in tooth and claw’; and that (?) Rima’s soul is here 
portrayed as the ‘Eros of Hellenic nature religion, 
blindly instinctive, lustful, pitiless’; ‘the libido of 
the psycho-analyst, the concupiscence of Augustinian 
theology’; presenting ‘ exuberant energy in her hair 
and attitude; fecundity and maternal instinct in her 
breasts and the birds which gather round her; sexua] 
lust in her hips; relentless, careless cruelty in her 
expression.’ One wonders whether Mr. Epstein knew 
that he was expressing all this. It may be so—but he 
was decidedly not expressing Hudson’s conception of 
the lovely creature of his imagination. 

With every wish to understand this ‘ modern ’ point 
of view, and to.sympathise with any imaginative effort 
to represent in stone the true inwardness of Nature, 
one can only express the opinion that this is not the 
true inwardness of Rima, and that in this case, at all 
events, the general public has been right in its judgment. 

Verily a masterpiece by the much-advertised apostle 
of Ugliness. 


FALLOW BUCKS 


The only remaining pieces of statuary in Hyde Park 
are the two stiff and badly-modelled bronze fallow bucks 
on the pillars of Albert Gate. These stood formerly on 
the gates of the Ranger’s Lodge in the north-east corner 
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of the Green Park, which building was already in exist- 
ence in 1696. It is not known when the bucks were 
placed there, nor by whom they were modelled ; but 
the lodge was pulled down in 1842 and the bucks 
transferred to Albert Gate. One account ascribes 
them to Francesco Bartolozzi (1727-1815); but he 
would hardly have turned out such bad work: nor 
was he a sculptor. 


Proceeding along the southern bank of the Serpentine 
into Kensington Gardens, we soon come across 


SPETER PAN? 
GEORGE FRAMPTON 


This charming memorial to Sir J. Barrie’s little hero 3 
is treated with delightful and appropriate fantasy by 
the sculptor. Piping to the spirits of the children who 
have played there, Peter Pan stands on top of a rock 
round which cluster, in inquisitive attitudes, a number 
of fairies, rabbits, hares, squirrels, crows, mice, and 
little birds. (The scene is taken from Barrie’s Little 
White Bird, an idyll of Kensington Gardens.) 

It is placed at the point where Peter Pan lands for 
his nightly visit to the Gardens. 

The whole thing is of bronze, undesecrated by any 
inscription. 

Erected in 1912 by the bounty of an anonymous 
donor. 


1 The model was Miss Nina Boucicault, the first impersonatrix 
of Peter. 
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EDWARD JENNER (1749-1823) 
Head-waters of the Serpentine 
W. CALDER MARSHALL 


A seated statue of shiny bronze, in a chair decorated 
with the Aesculapian symbol. The pedestal is of 
Portland stone, with panels of Aberdeen granite. 

The statue to the great discoverer of vaccination was 
originally erected in 1858 in Trafalgar Square, adjacent 
to the College of Physicians. It was removed to this 
site early in 1862 ; and while its destination was still 
in doubt, Shirley Brooks wrote (in the person of Jenner) 
a protesting poem, in Punch, ending 

‘I saved you many million spots, 
And now you grudge one spot to me’ ; 
whilst the’same paper, under the heading ‘ Unjennerous 
Objection,’ perpetrated the somewhat feeble joke that 
‘ surely the inventor of vaccination has the best possible 
right to make experiments on various spots.’ 

The figure itself is of no particular excellence, but 

the large supporting flower-pots are worth looking at. 


SERPENTINE HEAD-WATERS 
Long Water, Kensington Gardens 
(?) J. THOMAS 


In addition to the stone balustrade, decorated with 
thirty-two vases, etc., ascribed to John Thomas, 1861, 
there are two life-size stone female figures at the lower 
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end of the ‘ water-piazza’ just where it overlooks the 
deep water, and a centre-piece supported by four fish- 
tailed figures. There are also medallions of Queen 
Victoria and Prince Albert let into the balustrade. 
All the work is rather second-rate. 

The sculptor of the figures is unknown; probably 
John Thomas, who did much of the exterior decoration 
of the Houses of Parliament, is responsible for the 
whole thing : but there seems to be no record. 

The Serpentine took its present form, and Kensington 
Gardens were laid out by Queen Caroline, about 1730, 
but the stone figures evidently date from a much 
later period. 


PHYSICAL ENERGY 


Kensington Gardens 
G. F. WATTS 


This great bronze statue of a nude man on a champing 
horse stands out well on an eminence in the Gardens, 
particularly when viewed from the east. The figure 
is untrammelled by unnecessary accessories, for it sits 
merely on a cloth and guides the animal by a single rein 
—no bit or bridle. Mounted on a low granite block 
only 4 ft. in height, the whole group, though some 
points about the horse and the man’s head may be 
open to criticism, produces an effect of ruggedness, 
simplicity, and power. 

The original, forming the central portion of the Cecil _ 
Rhodes Memorial, stands on the slopes of Table 
Mountain, Cape Town, South Africa. (A very similar, 
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but clothed, statue by the same artist, representing 
Lupus Grosvenor, ancestor of the Duke of Westminster, 
is in the stableyard of Eaton Hall, his seat in Cheshire.) 


Erected in 1904. 


QUEEN VICTORIA (1819-1901) 
Kensington Gardens © 


H.R.H. PRINCESS LOUISE 


Outside the eastern front of Kensington Palace is an 
excellent seated figure, in marble, of the Queen at the 
time of her accession. The massiveness of the chair, 
together with that of the rather uncommonly-designed 
pedestal of Portland stone, gives an additional air of 
dignity to the whole, most appropriate to the old Palace 
in which Her Majesty lived at the time when she was 
called to the throne. 

The statue, as notified on the bronze shield in front 
of the pedestal, is the gift of ‘her loyal subjects of 
Kensington . . . to commemorate fifty years of her 
reign.’ 

Unveiled 28th June 1893. 


WILLIAM III. (1689-1702) 
Kensington Palace Grounds (Southern Front) 
H. BAUCKE 


It is unfortunate that this good and naturally-posed 
statue, on a rather narrow pedestal (by Sir A. Webb), is 
placed so far from the railings that the detail is not 
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very visible to the general public. King William, of 
course, lived during most of his reign at Kensington 
Palace. 

It was ‘ presented by William 11., German Emperor 
and King of Prussia, to King Edward vi. for the 
British Nation,’ and was erected in 1907. 


ALBERT MEMORIAL 
GILBERT SCOTT (Des.) 


It would seem hardly worth while to describe in any 
detail this monument, the biggest and probably the 
best-known of any in London: but a short attempt, 
for the benefit of those who have never seen it, should 
be made. 

Imagine then a huge square-spired canopy, decorated 
with gilt and mosaics, above a great gilt seated figure 
of the Prince Consort holding in his hand the catalogue 
of the 1851 Exhibition. Round the base of the 
pedestal is a marble frieze in high relief of 178 portrait 
figures, representing all the arts since the days of 
Pharaoh ; and projecting from the corners thereof are 
four marble groups representing Agriculture, Manu- 
facture, Commerce, and Engineering. The somewhat 
gaudy pedestal, covered with coats of arms and typical 
nineteenth-century decorations, rests on a spacious 
pink, black, and white platform approached by four 
flights of granite steps, and at the four corners of the 
steps are big marble groups of Europe, Asia, Africa, and 
America. The height of the whole memorial is 175 ft., 
and it took ten years to construct. 
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The original idea was to commemorate Prince Albert 
by a great obelisk, with groups of statuary at the base : 
but this was given up, largely on account of the 
difficulty of excavating a monolith, and a Hall and 
monument were proposed. This was also turned 
down, and eventually the Queen proposed a combina- 
tion of groups, including a statue of the Prince. It 
was put out to competition, and six designs were sub- 
mitted, Scott being the successful candidate. 

The big central figure, by J. H. Foley, though much 
sneered at, is good, and so is the ‘ Asia’ group, by the 
same artist. ‘ Africa’ (by W. Theed) runs it close, and 
‘America’ (by J. Bell) is fairly lively ; but ‘ Europe’ 
(by P. MacDowell) is a most depressing and inferior 
work. It is characteristic of the time that, except for 
the negro and perhaps the Chinaman, all the natives 
depicted in the groups are of purely European type and 
build. Of the bronze groups of Engineering (J. Lawlor), 
Agriculture (W. Calder Marshall), Manufacture (H. 
Weekes), and Commerce (T. Thornycroft), the first- 
mentioned is perhaps the least successful, but all are 
somewhat stiff and conventional. The figures round 
the frieze were modelled by J. B. Philip and H. H. 
Armstead: the former doing the architects and 
sculptors on the north and west sides, and the latter 
the poets, musicians, and painters on the south and east. 
Of the two the latter’s work is by far the best, many of 
his figures—especially that of Dante—being instinct 
with life and dignity. 

The mosaics were designed by Clayton & Bell, 
and executed by Salviati. 
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The cost of the whole thing was over £120,000 (public 
subscription £56,765, Society of Arts £12,000, and 
Parliamentary grant £50,000, the remainder being 
defrayed by Her Majesty). 

The memorial was opened in July 1872, and the 
statue of the Prince unveiled on gth March 1876. 

The size of the great monument is impressive ; but 
as a work of art it has rarely awakened enthusiasm. 
At the time of its erection it was stigmatised by some 
as a ‘ wedding cake,’ or a ‘ confection of gingerbread 
which ought to be under a glass case on a giant’s 
mantelpiece.’ It has also been termed ‘a handsome 
work,’ ‘ decorative,’ ‘the most beautiful thing in 
London,’ ‘ typical of the curious taste of the nineteenth 
century.’ On the whole, however, the criticism which 
commends itself most to the writer is that of Max 
O’Rell, who, after describing it, goes on to say that it is 
worth going to see, ‘ ne fiit-ce que pour voir comment 
on peut dépenser trois millions a faire des sottises.’ 

(It may be added that the model of Alfred Stevens’ 
proposed memorial of the 1851 Exhibition can be seen 
in the Victoria and Albert Museum.) 


DOES AND FAWNS 
Queen’s Gate, Kensington Gardens 
P. ROUILLARD 


Crowning the pillars of the Queen’s Gate entrance are. . 
two charming bronze animal groups, each representing 
a doe (or hind) with her fawn (or calf). The attitudes 
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are natural and graceful, and the whole work is worthy 
of closer inspection than is usually vouchsafed to it. 
The gift of a French gentleman resident in London, 
who desired to remain anonymous, they were erected 
in IgIQ. 
We will now leave the Gardens and proceed in a 
southerly direction. 


CHAPTER III 


KENSINGTON TO CHELSEA 


FIELD-MARSHAL LORD NAPIER OF 
MAGDALA (1810-1890) 


Opper End of Queen’s Gate 
EDGAR BOEHM 


A FINE bronze equestrian statue on a granite pedestal 
a trifle too high for its present site; but this slight 
defect is not surprising, for the group was originally 
set up in the big space fronting Carlton House Gardens 
(in 1891) and was only removed to its present more 
cramped situation (in 1920) in order to make room for 
the big statue of King Edward (v. p. 21). Both horse 
and rider are remarkably lifelike and alert-looking. 

It is a replica of the statue erected in Calcutta to the 
Bengal Engineer who so distinguished himself in the 
Sikh Wars, the Mutiny, and the China expedition in 
1860, and who eventually commanded the victorious 
expedition to Abyssinia in 1867-8. (The latter cam- 
paign is remarkable, amongst other things, for a famous 
decision by the Cabinet of those days: for, when at 
last it was determined to commence hostilities, Her _ 
Majesty’s Ministers agreed that the best way of crushing 


King Theodore would be to send a few ships to the 
77 
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Red Sea and bombard his capital of Gondar. Now 
Gondar is 225 miles from the coast.) 

The cost of the statue was £5000, raised by public 
subscription. Its completion was superintended by 
Alfred Gilbert. 


QUEEN VICTORIA (1819-1901) 
High Street, Kensington 
F, L. FLORENCE (Des.) 


This commemoration of the fact that Her Majesty 
was born in the parish takes the form of a 23-ft. polished 
pink column of Corennie granite with a marble com- 
posite Ionic capital surmounted by a vase and flame 
at the top. Half-way up the column is an orna- 
mented band of white marble enclosing a portrait 
medallion.of the Queen. The column stands on an 
8-ft. pedestal of the same granite. The whole design 
is somewhat painful. Unveiled by Princess Louise 
19th October 1904. 


WAR MEMORIAL 
Junction of Church and High Streets, Kensington 
H. C. CORLETTE (Des.), F. W. POMEROY (Scr.) 


A stone column, altogether some 25 ft. high, its top 
Gothic-designed (to match St. Mary’s Church at the 
back) with four small angels tucked into niches. A 
bronze female figure, semi-draped, stands at the foot 
of the pillar, pointing to a scroll inscribed ‘ Awake 
remembrance of our valiant Dead!’ The low pedestal 
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is inscribed to the memory of the 13th (Kensington) 
battalion of the County of London Regiment and the 
22nd (Princess Louise’s Kensington) battalion of the 
Royal Fusiliers. Unveiled by Princess Louise 1st 
July 1922. 


HENRY, 3rd BARON HOLLAND (1773-1840) 
Holland House Garden, Kensington 
G. F. WATTS anp EDGAR BOEHM 


A seated bronze statue on a pink granite pedestal 
about 6 ft. in height, it is visible through the railings 
of Kensington Road. Not at all impressive, in spite 
of the eminence of the two sculptors. Lord Holland, 
a nephew of Charles James Fox, was a strong Whig 
statesman and at one time Lord Privy Seal. -He was 
also the friend of a large number of men of note. 

Erected in 1872 from the balance (£2600) of the sum 
voted for the memorial in Westminster Abbey. 


DEAN JOHN COLET (1467-1519) 
St. Paul’s School, West Kensington 
HAMO THORNYCROFT 


A very excellent large bronze group of the illustrious 
Dean of St. Paul’s who, son of a Lord Mayor, invested 
£40,000 in the foundation and endowment of St. Paul’s 
School (then in St. Paul’s Churchyard). Colet is repre- _- 
sented seated, book in hand, with a scholar on either 
side, on a stone pedestal with four hexagonal steps. 
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Over the whole is a light open dome-shaped baldacchino 
of iron, supported on six bronze columns; on each 
column is a small canopy enclosing an angel, and at 
the top is a Virgin and Child. This ‘cage’ has been 
criticised as being Gothic, whilst the figures are of a 
Renaissance type; but this appears a somewhat 
hypercritical view. The whole monument is in any 
case unusual in aspect and most effective. 

Presented by Mr. E. Howley Palmer, and unveiled 
roth December 1902. 


DEAN JOHN COLET 
Colet Court, Hammersmith 
(?) 
Opposite the main building of St. Paul’s School is the 
preparatory school named Colet Court, and on this, 
above the main door, is fixed a somewhat poor oval 


medallion, in terra-cotta, of the Dean’s head and 
shoulders. 


SIR CLEMENTS MARKHAM (1830-1916) 


Royal Geographical Soctety, Kensington Gore 
F. W. POMEROY 


Bronze bust in niche on stone pedestal. Sir Clements, 
formerly in the Navy, was a great traveller, especially 
in South America, and for twelve years (1893-1905) 
was President of the Royal Geographical Society. 
Presented by the Peruvian Government in gratitude for 
his services as historian of their country. 

Unveiled by H.R.H. Princess Louise zoth July rg2z. 
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THE PRINCE CONSORT (1819-1861) 
Albert Hall, South Front 
J. DURHAM 


Yet another great monument to ‘ Albert the Good ’ 
and his Exhibition of 1851. It is 42 ft. high, and con- 
sists of a good standing bronze statue of the Prince, in 
the robes of the Bath, on a cylindrical polished pedestal 
of pink granite 8 ft. high. Below this are eight grey 
granite columns and corresponding antae with bronze 
capitals and bases, and below these again four large 
seated figures of Europe, Asia, Africa, and America, 
stiff in pose and not very happy in execution. The 
sub-structure and steps are of Portland stone, and a 
very long inscription runs round the base, stating that, 
though originally meant to commemorate the Exhibi- 
tion only, it was subsequently ‘ dedicated also to the 
memory of the great author of that undertaking.’ It 
was set up in the gardens of the Royal Horticultural 
Society in 1863, and transferred to its present site in 
1899. Cost nearly £8000, subscribed by the public. 


SCHOOL OF MINES 
Prince Consort Road 
PAUL MONTFORD 
Two excellent symbolical double groups, each of a 
man and a woman, in stone, grace the northern front 
of this school on either side of its doorway. Above are 


the lifelike busts of Sir Julius Wernher and Mr. Otto 
F 
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Beit, who were largely instrumental in the foundation 
of the School. 
Erected in 1910. 


IMPERIAL INSTITUTE 
South Kensington 
(2) B. PEGRAM 
On either side of the doorway at the main entrance 
are two lions, couchant, in rough stone, treated in the 
‘modern’ style, and effective. 


FIGURE, ETC. 
Natural History Museum, Cromwell Road 
(?) 

A terra-cotta figure of Adam crowns the summit of 
the Museum front facing Cromwell Road. It is so high 
up that few details are visible—but the pose is fine. 
The figure was modelled for the architect (A. Water- 
house) in 1873, and ‘cast’ in terra-cotta by Messrs. 
Gibbs & Canning of Tamworth: but the sculptor’s 
name has been forgotten. _ 

On the front ironwork are six copies of the well- 
known seated small lions modelled by Alfred Stevens. 


VICTORIA AND ALBERT MUSEUM 
South Kensington 
VARIOUS 


The southern and western fronts of Sir Aston Webb’s 
building are decorated with a number of stone portrait- 
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statues by different artists. The main doorway is 
heavily sculptured (spandrels by G. Frampton), and, 
in addition to representations of the Queen and the 
Prince Consort (by A. Drury) over the centre, includes 
statues of Edward vit. and Queen Alexandra (both by 
Goscombe John), and two nice figures by Drury, of 
Inspiration and Knowledge, besides nine figure-panels 
of varying symbolism, by the same artist. Above the 
main portal is an imperial crown surmounted by a 
stone figure of Fame, by Edouard Lantéri.* 

On either side of the doorway mentioned is a series 
of stone statues in niches along the whole front, repre- 
senting British arts—six sculptors, ten painters, and 
six architects; whilst on the Exhibition Road front 
are ten further statues of craftsmen. The statues and 
their sculptors are as follows :— 


Exhibition Road— 


Figure. | A.D. Profession. Sculptor. 
ty co 

(1) ST. DUNSTAN 924-988 , Craftsman F, Lynn Jenkins 
(2) WM. TOREL c. 1240-1300 | Metal worker * ‘ 

(3) WM. CAXTON 1420-1491 | Printer _ Paul Montford 
(4) GEORGE HERIOT 1563-1624 Goldsmith " r 

(5) HUNTINGDON SHAW ? -1710/ Smith Abraham Broad- 

bent 
(6) THOMAS TOMPION 1639-1713 | Clock-maker ¥ 
(7) THOMAS CHIPPEN- 1717-1779 | Cabinet-maker | Albert Hodge 
DALE 

8) JosAH WEDGWOOD 1730-1795 | Potter * pr 

ms ee PAYNE 1739-1797 Bookbinder Arthur Walker 
(10) WILLIAM MORRIS 1834-1896 | Designer, etc. re yt 


1 Late Professor of Sculpture at the Museum Schools. 


84 
Cromwell Road— 


Figure. 


(11) GRINLING GIBBON 


| (12) JOHN BACON 
| (13) JOHN FLAXMAN 


(14) SIR FRANCIS CHAN- 
TREY 

(15) JOHN H. FOLEY 

(16) ALFRED STEVENS 

(17) WILLIAM HOGARTH 

(18) SIRJOSHUA REYNOLDS 


(19) THOMAS GAINS- 
BOROUGH 
(20) GEORGE ROMNEY 


(21) RICHARD COSWAY 
(22) JOSEPH TURNER 
(23) JOHN CONSTABLE 


(24) GEORGE F. WATTS 

| (25) LORD LEIGHTON 

| (26) SIR JOHN MILLAIS 

| (27) WILLIAMOFW YKEHAM 
| (28) JOHN THORPE 

(29) INIGO JONES 

| (30) SIR CHRISTOPHER 
WREN 

(31) SIR WM. CHAMBERS 

| (32) SIR CHARLES BARRY 
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A.D. Profession. Sculptor. 
1648-1720 Carver and |W. S. Frith 
Sculptor 
1740-1795 | Sculptor ” ” 
1755-1826 | Draughtsman, | Bertram Pegram 
etc. 
1781-1841 | Sculptor <a - 
1818-1874 | Sculptor James Gamble 
1818-1875 | Sculptor, etc. - PA 
1679-1764 | Painter, etc. Reuben Sheppard 
1723-1792 | Portrait- a 53 
painter 
1727-1788 | Painter S. N. Babb 
1734-1802 | Portrait- % + 
painter 
1740-1821 | Miniaturist Ernest Gillick 
1775-1851 | Painter - i 
1776-1837 | Landscape Vincent Hill 
painter 
1817-1904 | Painter, etc. | Reginald Goulden | 
1830-1896 | Painter, etc. | Sidney Boyes 
1829-1896 | Painter H. Rander 
1324-1404 | Builder Wenlock Rollins | 
. 1560-1620 | Architect | x 
1573-1652 | Architect Oliver Wheatley | 
1632-1723 | Architect oe = . 
1726-1795 | Architect Gilbert Bayes | 
1795-1860 | Architect, etc. 


” ” 


(1) Of Glastonbury. A great handicraftsman himself, and patron 


saint of the Goldsmiths’ Guild. 


(2) Maker of the beautiful effigies on the tombs of Henry 111. and 
Eleanor of Castile in Westminster Abbey, etc. 


(3) The first English printer, a man of Kent. 


Dean’s Yard, Westminster. 


(4) Scotsman. 


Maker of jewels and plate. 


His press was at 


(5) It is doubtful whether Shaw should be represented here, as 
the work (Hampton Court Palace wrought-iron screens) for 
which he is chiefly commemorated here is now found to 


have been done by a Frenchman, Jean Tijou. 
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(6) Of Bedfordshire. The ‘father of English watch-making.’ 
(7) Of Worcester. The well-known cabinet-maker. 
(8) Of Staffordshire. The founder of English pottery as an 
art. 
(9) Born at Windsor. Distinguished for fine and durable 
bindings. 
(10) Of Walthamstow. Founder of movement to apply art to 
everyday objects. 
(11) English, though born at Rotterdam. Author of wonderful 
wood-carvings and a few fine statues. 
(12) A Londoner. Sculptor of many fine statues in Westminster 
Abbey and elsewhere. 
(13) Of York. Fine classical draughtsman in outline, and sculptor. 
(14) Of Derbyshire. Good sculptor in a bad period. Bequeathed 
the ‘Chantrey Fund’ for good sculpture and painting. 
(15) Irishman. Fine sculptor in a period when art was at its 
lowest. 

(16) Of Blandford. A genius in design, metal work, and 
sculpture. 

(17) A Londoner. Best known as painter of (coarse) satirical 
series of pictures. 

(18) Of Devonshire. Very fine portrait-painter and first P.R.A., 
1768-1790. 

(19) Of Suffolk. Good portrait and landscape painter. 

(20) Of Lancashire. Fine portrait-painter, mostly of celebrated 
beauties. 

(21) Of Devonshire. Very fine miniature painter. 

(22) Londoner. Wayward genius and colourist in landscape 
painting. 

(23) Of Suffolk. Very fine landscape painter. 

(24) Londoner. Noble painter and sculptor. 

(25) Of Scarborough. Painter of beautiful subjects, scholar, and 
P.R.A., 1878-1896. 

(26) OfJersey. Beautiful draughtsman and painter, pre-Raphaelite 
in early life. P.R.A., 1896. 

(27) Of Hampshire. Bishop of Winchester. Bountiful builder of 
many churches, etc. 

(28) Origin unknown. Contributed largely to development of 
Elizabethan and Jacobean architecture. 

(29) Londoner. Architect of many of London’s (and others’) 
finest buildings. 

(30) Of Wiltshire. Scientist, genius, and architect of St. Paul’s 
and many other beautiful churches and buildings. 
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(31) Scotsman. Architect of Somerset House and many classical- 
typed buildings. 

(32) Londoner. Architect of the Houses of Parliament and other 
fine buildings. 


CARDINAL NEWMAN (1801-1890) 
Brompton Road 
CHAVALLIAUD 


In front of Brompton Oratory House, within a four- 
pillared ‘ Renaissance’ shrine, surmounted by the 
Madonna and Child, stands an excellent marble figure 
of the Cardinal, in his robes, holding a book in the left 
hand, Cardinal’s hat in the right. The pedestal is of 
brown Portland stone, and bears an inscription to 
the effect, among other things, that it was ‘ set up by 
general subscription in 1896.’ 


FIELD-MARSHAL LORD STRATHNAIRN 
(1801-1885) 


Junction of Knightsbridge and Brompton Road 


ONSLOW FORD 


On a tall pedestal of Portland stone, with columns at 
the sides and corners—almost a copy of the one in 
Venice supporting Verrocchio’s magnificent statue of 
Colleone—stands the bronze equestrian statue of Hugh 
Rose, first Baron Strathnairn, who did much’ excellent 
service in Syria, Constantinople, the Crimea, and the 
Mutiny, and was eventually Commander-in-Chief of 
the Indian Army. 
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Both horse and figure are fine and alert-looking. 
The Field-Marshal (he is represented facially as in his 
younger days) wears an Indian helmet with feathers, 
and is restraining his steed with one hand, his right arm 
crooked, with bent knuckles resting on his thigh. A 
satisfying monument. The statue, by the way, was 
cast from gun-metal presented by the Indian Govern- 
ment. 

The cost, £3500, was raised by public subscription, 
and the statue was unveiled on 19th June 1895. 


We must now drift southwards again down Sloane 
Street, only diverging for five minutes to look at an 
unhappy little fountain erected to the memory of a 
very gallant officer, 


MAJOR-GENERAL SIR HERBERT 
STEWART (1843-1885) 
Fans Place 
Medallion by EDGAR BOEHM 


This consists of a basin of polished red granite, 
surmounted by a broken column of fluted stone. Just 
above the basin is the bronze portrait-medallion—an 
excellent likeness. Sir Herbert commanded the Desert 
Column in the Gordon Relief Expedition of 1884-5, 
and died of wounds received at the action of Abu Kru. 
(The writer might perhaps mention that he served 
under him there.) He was buried in the desert near 


Gakdul wells. 
His son Geoffrey, killed in the Great War, is also 
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commemorated in the inscription. The fountain was 
put up here in 1886, the General having owned property 
in the neighbourhood (Herbert Crescent, etc.). 


CHARLES II. (1630-1685) 
Chelsea Hospital 
GRINLING GIBBON 


In the midst of the Centre Court, on a low cylindrical 
stone pedestal, stands this excellent bronze statue of 
Charles, in Roman costume, a little difficult to recognise 
without his flowing wig. It faces the Hospital— 
though in the judgment of many it ‘would compose 
better with its surroundings if it were turned the other 
way about. There is no inscription. 

The statue (cost £300) was given to King Charles by 
Tobias Rustat, Page of the Back Stairs, etc., the same 
man who provided the Admiralty statue of James 11- 
by the same artist (see p. 47). It is said to have been 
erected here in 1692, though given to Charles in 1676. 
Where it was in the intervening years is not known. 
(The generous donor, by the way, also subscribed £1000 
each to the Hospital, to St. Paul’s Cathedral, and to 
Cambridge University.) 

On Founder’s Day each year, 29th May, when the 
pensioners receive double rations, the statue is wreathed 
with oak-leaves. 

(What is believed to have been a replica of this 
statue—by Cibber—stood for many years in the Royal 
Exchange. It survived the fire of 1838 and was 
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subsequently sold at the ruin for £9. Where is it 
now ? v. p. 216). 


FIELD-MARSHAL SIR PATRICK GRANT 
(1804-1895) 
Chelsea Hospital, under the Portico 
F. VERHEYDEN 


A good full-face marble high-relief medallion of the 
fine old soldier who, after years of excellent service on 
the North-Western frontier, was Commander-in-Chief 
in India (for two months) in 1857, and Governor of 
Chelsea Hospital 1874-1895. 

Erected in 1897. 


SIR HANS SLOANE (1660-1753) 
Apothecaries Garden, Chelsea 
MICHAEL RYSBRACK 


A short distance west of Chelsea Hospital lies an 
old-world garden, not open to the public. The site 
was presented by Sloane, physician and owner of the 
Manor of Chelsea, in 1722, to the Apothecaries’ Society, 
on condition that two thousand specimens of distinct 
plants grown there should be sent to the Royal Society, 
of which he was President, ‘ well dried and preserved,’ 
in annual instalments of fifty—a condition thoroughly 
carried out by this time. The garden is now main- 
tained for general botanical research and used by 
teachers and students. 
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The statue, erected in 1737 ‘ with grateful hearts and 
general consent,’ is of white marble, representing the 
donor in full-bottomed peruke and doctor’s gown, with 
a roll in his right hand. As the garden is kept locked, 
a distant back view is practically all that is visible to 
the general public. Thus do we treat our works of art ! 
for it certainly belongs to this category. 

Sir Hans’ body lies under a large stone urn beneath 
a stone palanquin in the tiny cemetery of the interesting 
old church of St. Luke (or Chelsea Old Church) at the 
western end of the Embankment Gardens. 


D. G. ROSSETTI (1828-1882) 
Chelsea Embankment Gardens 
“J. P. SEDDON anp F. M. BROWN 


This memorial to the poet and ‘ pre-Raphaelite’ 
painter is in the form of a fountain of grey granite 
surmounted by a niche holding a half-length bronze 
bas-relief of Rossetti in a cloak, leaning on a palette 
and two books. Below him is the figure of a duck 
(Echo answers ‘why?’). The relief is by Ford Madox 
Brown (his teacher) and the fountain design by J. P. 
Seddon—both poor. Unveiled 14th July 1887. 

Rossetti lived in a house almost opposite to the 
present monument. 


CHELSEA QI 


THOMAS CARLYLE (1795-1881) 


Chelsea Embankment Gardens 
EDGAR BOEHM 


A first-rate statue. Carlyle is seated comfortably in 
his armchair with legs crossed and hands in his lap, in 
an attitude of deep thought. ‘ Finely conceived and 
vigorously executed.’ 

The statue is of bronze. The effect is somewhat 
marred by the shiny pink granite pedestal and the 
cramped surroundings ; but it is a great work all the 
same. It was unveiled by Professor Tyndall 26th 
October 1882. 

On Carlyle’s house, 24 Cheyne Row, close by, is a 
marble medallion of the Sage’s head, life-size, in profile. 
It was designed by G. F. A. Voysey, and modelled by 
B, Creswick. 


Passing eastwards along the Embankment, we must 
stop for a moment to notice the Lamp-Posts, one at 
either end of the Gardens—a charming work by a 
forgotten artist, representing two nice natural boyish 
figures climbing up the posts, one giving a torch to 
the other. 


CARABINIERS MEMORIAL 
Chelsea Embankment 
ADRIAN JONES 


At the south-eastern corner of Chelsea Hospital 
Gardens, opposite Chelsea (‘Victoria’) Bridge, is 
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erected a small and unbeautiful red-brick and bath- 
stone three-sided scrolled screen, with bronze panel 
and regimental crest and colours, etc., to commemorate 
the losses of the Carabiniers (6th Dragoon Guards) in 
the two and a half years of the Boer War. Five officers 
and 25 men killed, and 1 officer and 46 men dead of 
wounds and disease: the losses are almost ludicrously 
minute to our present way of thinking. 

The panel, in relief, represents a foreshortened back 
view (excellently done) of a mounted trooper holding 
three horses, whilst his three comrades skirmish on a 
kopje in the near distance. 

Unveiled 23rd June 1906. 


ILLIAM HUSKISSON 


Ww 


CHAPTER IV 
ALONG THE RIVER 


PROCEEDING eastwards from Chelsea, the next statue, 
some way on, at the river end of St. George’s Square, 
is that of 


WILLIAM HUSKISSON (1770-1830) 
Pimlico Gardens 


JOHN GIBSON 


An 8-ft. marble statue of ‘Wm. Huskisson, States- 
man,’ in a toga, on alow stone pedestal. Huskisson 
was a well-known political figure in his day ; a liberal- 
minded man, he occupied many government posts and 
was at one time Leader of the House of Commons. 
He was run over and killed at the opening of the 
Manchester-Liverpool railway. 

Not a great work of art. It stood formerly in the 
Royal Exchange, where it was erected about 1836. 
Query: was it in the fire of 1838? Lloyds Committee, 
however, gave it to the L.C.C., and it was put up in its 
present position in the summer of IgI5. 
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SIR JAMES McGRIGOR, BT. (1771-1858) 
R.A.M.C. Barracks, Millbank (Atterbury Street) 
M. NOBLE 


A bronze statue on a pedestal of polished granite, 
Sir James stands erect, in a uniform of about 1840, 
long cloak hanging from his shoulders, scroll in his 
right hand. He was Chief of the Medical Staff to 
Wellington in the Peninsula and Director-General of 
the Army Medical Department during the long period 
of peace between Waterloo and the Crimea—1816 to 
1851. Not a bad statue, but not looking its best, 
placed as it is in a poky little dark garden in front 
of the Officers’ Mess. 

The monument, erected by public subscription, the 
chief contributors being Army Medical Officers, was 
first of all‘erected in 1865 in Chelsea Hospital, and was 
transferred to its present situation in 1909. 


Immediately outside the Tate Gallery, on a stone 
platform surrounding the building and led up to by 
steps, are two bronze groups of mythological subjects 
by modern artists : 


DIRCE 


C. LAWES-WITTEWRONGE 


This is a rather crowded group of vigorously- 
modelled straining figures in complicated postures on 
a very limited pedestal of Portland stone. It repre- 
sents Dirce, the lady who had so tormented Antiope, 
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being tied on to a very small wild bull by her victim’s 
twin sons Amphion (here labelled Ion) and Zethus. 
Presented by Lady Lawes in 1906. 


ANDROMEDA 
Outside Tate Gallery 
He Ce PEAR 
The second group, opposite Dirce, is a fine one and 
consists of a well-poised Perseus on top of a dragon, 
which in its turn almost covers the figure of Andromeda 
—the whole thing on a pedestal barely 2 ft. 6 in. in 
breadth. Medusa’s head is calm and contemplative, 
and entirely devoid of snakes. It is a pity that both 
this and the preceding group are so close to the parapet 
that the spectator cannot step back to get a fair view 
of the works. 
This ‘ Rescue of Andromeda’ was purchased under 
the Chantrey bequest and erected in 1893. The 
pedestal is of Portland stone. 


SIR J. E. MILLAIS (1829-1896) 
Tate Gallery Grounds 
THOMAS BROCK 
Bronze statue, on a rather unnecessarily high 
Portland stone pedestal, representing the painter and 
former President of the Royal Academy standing bare- 
headed, in a short jacket, palette in his left hand, 
brush in his right. A somewhat uninspired work. 
The best view is from the statue’s left front. 
Erected in 1904. 
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THE BURGHERS OF CALAIS 


Westminster Palace Gardens 
AUGUSTE RODIN 


Presented to the nation by the National Arts Collec- 
tion Fund, this bronze replica of Rodin’s famous and 
pathetic group is unfortunate in its site, dwarfed as it 
is by the immense height of the Victoria Tower behind 
it, and in the great height of the granite pedestal, which 
is so tall that the ordinary person, unless he stands 
a long way back, can see but little of the six figures 
composing the group. Oddly enough, both site and 
pedestal were selected by Rodin himself. In the 
Place d’Armes at Calais the original, placed there in 
1895, stands almost on a level with the ground. 

The story is well known how, when the garrison of 
Calais surrendered to Edward 111. in 1347, these six men, 
Eustache de St. Pierre, Jacques and Pierre de Wissant, 
Jean d’Aire, Jean de Fiennes, and Andrieus d’Andres, 
carrying the keys of the town, nobly gave themselves 
up with a view to saving the lives of the other citizens 
by surrendering their own ; and how, at the entreaty 
of his Queen (Philippa of Hainault), the King relented 
and spared their lives (but, we might add, not their 
property). 

The monument was erected in 1915, the Government 


paying £550 and the donors £150 towards the cost of 
the pedestal. 


A. Rodin 


THE BURGHERS OF CALAIS 


T. Thornycroft 


BoADICEA 
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Continuing our way northwards towards the Victoria 
Embankment, we pass Richard 1. and Cromwell again 
(v. pp. 35, 36), and, rounding Big Ben, come across 
the group of 


BOADICEA 
Western End of Westminster Bridge 
THOMAS THORNYCROFT 


Boadicea (or, more strictly, Boudicca) was the widow 
of Prasutagus, King of the great Iceni tribe—some- 
where in Norfolk—during the Roman occupation about 
60 A.D. Although the King, foreseeing trouble, had 
left half his property to the Romans and half to his two 
daughters, the Roman procurator, in spite of the 
Queen’s remonstrances, seized the lot, scourged Bou- 
dicca and violated her daughters. In the general revolt 
which followed Boudicca, at the head of 230,000 (?) 
tribesmen, burnt Colchester, St. Albans, and London, 
and killed a vast number of Romans of both sexes. 
On hearing this, Suetonius Paulinus rushed back from 
Anglesey, and in the great battle that followed (? near 
King’s Cross) he routed the Britons and slaughtered 
an immense quantity of them, Boudicca taking poison 
to avoid capture. 

With such a subject to portray, one might have 
expected to see some energy and life in the figure. 
But she stands stiffly upright in her chariot, looking 
straight to her front, spear lifted perpendicularly, not 
a trace of expression on her face. The horses are 
galloping, yet no one is driving, and there are no reins, 

G 
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and practically no harness: one really must admire 
her sang-froid. Her two daughters sit behind her, and 
there are scythes on the wheels. 

This is the work over which the sculptor spent fifteen 
years as a labour of love, and which the Prince Consort 
(who thought very highly of it and lent horses as models) 
wanted to put on the central arch of the Hyde Park 
Entrance. It was eventually presented, in plaster, 
tc the nation by the sculptor’s son, Sir John Thorny- 
croft, in 1895. Mr. W. J. Bull, Chairman of the 
Bridges Committee of the L.C.C., thereupon raised a 
subscription of £2800 to have it cast in bronze and 
placed here, the L.C.C. paying £1500 for the pedestal 
(designed by J. G. Jackson—inner portion of brick- 
work faced with granite, cover of bronze—proportion 
good) and foundation. It was erected in 1902. 


Before proceeding along the Embankment we will 
diverge to the right across. Westminster Bridge and 
visit the new (1921-1922) London County Council build- 
ing and St. Thomas’ Hospital just on the other side of 
the river. 


LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL HALL 
Westminster Bridge Road 
ERNEST COLE 
The six groups on this building were designed by this 
young sculptor in 1914 with a view purely to decorative 
significance. They do not represent any historical or 
symbolical human beings: the figures are grouped in 
various geometrical combinations and placed so as to 
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Secure a deliberate design of definitely-shaped blacks 
and half-tones, produced by hollows and undercuts 
contrasted with brilliant white. This effect was to be 
created by the weathering of the Portland stone of 
which the figures are composed : the strong bosses and 
humps—such as heads and shoulders, salient muscles, 
spherical objects, etc.—being washed white by wind and 
rain, whilst the subordinate and under-surfaces and 
hollows graduate down into warm half-tones and 
blacks, coloured by the normal deposition of soot and 
acid from the atmosphere. 

The conception was a brilliant and original one ; and 
the weathering is already beginning to produce an 
excellent colour-effect, thus carrying out the sculptor’s 
intention. But the ordinary spectator who tries in 
the normal course of things to make out what all the 
figures are and what they represent, will have con- 
siderable difficulty—unless he is acquainted with the 
main idea—in coming to a definite conclusion. 

There are two groups on the southern front (facing 
Westminster Bridge Road). The first is of twolarge male 
figures, half kneeling and back to back, with intention- 
ally high muscular development of shoulders and arms. 
The second is of three men in a crouching attitude, 
supporting a great globe on which is a smaller figure. 

On the river frontage are three groups. The first 
is of two men holding a drooping wreath. The second 
is of two apparently headless bodies—one of which is 
female. The third represents a male figure leaning ~ 
forward and carrying another figure on his back, with 
a female figure crouching on either side. 
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On the Belvedere Road side is a left-handed archer 
kneeling over a window. 

The siting of the groups does not appear to be a very 
happy one. There is no sculpture at the Westminster 
Bridge end, though this would appear to be one of the 
finest sites conceivable ; and the groups are in several 
cases overshadowed by excessive architectural detail 
and set mostly in deep window-spaces where they 
must greatly interfere with the lighting. Viewing, 
however, the building as a whole, and considering the 
effect of weathering many years hence, the sculptor 
may, the writer thinks, be warmly congratulated on 
the originality and success of his design. 


EDWARD VI. (1537-1553) 
St. Thomas’ Hospital 
P. SCHEEMAKERS anp ANOTHER 


There are two statues here of the Royal Restorer 
of the Hospital (it had been in existence as a hospice 
since 1213). The first, formerly on an archway of the 
old Hospital, is on the Terrace, against the centre wall. 
Of stone and much weather-worn, holding up a broken 
sceptre, with no inscription, it still, up to a few months 
ago, as Mr. Hill said, ‘ retained traces of the unknown 
master-hand which carved it’ (? c. 1640). It has now, 
rather unfortunately perhaps, been ‘ restored.’ 

The second one, by Scheemakers, life-size, of 
bronze on a five-foot marble pedestal, between blocks 
I and 2, represents the boy-King in robes, standing 
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with right hand extended. It was modelled after the 
picture by Holbein at Kensington Palace, and composes 
pleasantly with the grass and trees around. The 
pedestal, with three steps to it, has a long and fulsome 
inscription in Latin and English on back and front. 
The monument was originally erected at the expense 
of the Treasurer, Charles Joye, in 1737, and the posi- 
tion altered two years later. St. Thomas’ Hospital 
was then, of course, in Southwark, and was only 
moved in 1868-1870 into its present quarters, built 
by Currey. 


SIR ROBERT CLAYTON (1629-1707) 
St. Thomas Hospital 
(?) 

At the southern end of the buildings is a life-size 
stone statue of this city merchant and Lord Mayor, 
Governor of the Hospital and munificent benefactor 
to it—as is displayed in the long inscription on the 
pedestal. Sir Robert is shown standing in full- 
bottomed wig of the period; but the work is not a 
very great one. Erected at the old Hospital probably 
in his lifetime, about 1701—but the date is almost 
illegible. The sculptor is unknown. 


On the steps of the main entrance, and well worth 
visiting, are four charming little stone figures (? c. 1660) 
of sick and lame people. They were formerly on the 
archway of the old Hospital. 


We will now cross again to the left bank of the river. 
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LAMP-POSTS 
Victoria Embankment 


Cc. H. MABEY 


These bronze lamp-posts running all along the 
Embankment, though bearing the name of G. Vulliamy, 
architect to the Board of Works 1861-1886, were 
modelled, together with the twisted dolphins on them, 
by the City sculptor, C. H. Mabey. 


ROYAL AIR FORCE MEMORIAL 
Victoria Embankment 
REGINALD BLOMFIELD (Des.), 

W. REID DICK (Scr.) 

Overlooking the river is the tall column, rectangular 
in section, to the memory of the flying men who fell in 
the Great War. It is of stone, and is surmounted by a 
large globe, on which stands a great gilt eagle, with 
wings upstretched, as if on the point of taking flight. 


The monument is effective, though not, perhaps, very 
original. 


Unveiled by the Prince of Wales 16th July 1923. 


NORMAN SHAW (1831-1912) 
New Scotland Yard 
HAMO THORNYCROFT 


A good head-and-shoulders circular bas-relief (in 
stone) of the architect of this fine building is inserted in 
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the wall (second storey) facing the river. It would be 
better seen if it had been placed a little lower. 
Unveiled 23rd June r914. 


WILLIAM TYNDALE (1484-1536) 


Victoria Embankment Gardens 


EDGAR BOEHM 


A big 11-ft. bronze statue of the Pre-Reformation 
reformer and translator of the Greek New Testament 
into English. As stated in the inscription, he died, a 
martyr, at Vilvorde in Belgium, his last words being, 
“Lord, open the King of England’s eyes!’ Within a 
year a bible in the vernacular was put into every 
English church by Henry vuir.’s command. 

He stands, in doctor’s robes, with his right hand laid 
on his Testament, and a manuscript in his left hand ; 
books and a scroll at his feet. The pedestal, of Port- 
land stone, 12 ft. high, seems unnecessarily elaborate. 

Cost £2400, found by the public. Unveiled 7th May 
1884. 


SIR BARTLE FRERE (1815-1884) 
Victoria Embankment Gardens 


THOMAS BROCK 


A large and good bronze statue of the man best 
known to the public as High Commissioner of South 
Africa during the Zulu and Boer Wars of 1879-1881. __ 

He is represented in Civil Service uniform, with open 
robes of the Star of India. Below is seated a charming 
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allegorical bronze figure in high relief. The pedestal 
is of light grey granite. The whole monument seems 
somewhat over-sized. 

Cost, subscribed by the public, £3000. Unveiled 
by the Prince of Wales 5th June 1888. 


GENERAL SIR JAMES OUTRAM 
(1803-1863) 


Victoria Embankment Gardens 
MATTHEW NOBLE 


Another large bronze statue. This General, called 
by Napier ‘ the Bayard of India,’ rendered many and 
distinguished services to that country and, during the 
Mutiny, was intimately engaged in the three reliefs of 
Lucknow. 

The figure stands well, and is dressed in uniform 
frock-coat and “muscular ’ overalls, his sword depend- 
ing (to military eyes) in a rather curious manner. 
Behind him is some rockwork, with a helmet and 
mortar, whilst at the four corners of the stone pedestal 
are trophies of Indian arms, etc. 

Unveiled 17th August 1871. 


SIR JOSEPH BAZALGETTE (1819-1891) 
Victoria Embankment Wall 
GEORGE SIMONDS 


Close under Charing Cross Bridge is the bronze bust 
of the Chief Engineer to the Metropolitan Board 
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of Works, who completed, amongst other works, the 
Embankment in 1870, at a cost of £1,553,000. It is 
surrounded by a highly decorative and not very ap- 
propriate Italian marble frame, with bronze scroll, on 
a base of grey granite. One’s sympathy goes out to 
the sculptor, condemned to portray a bald-headed 
gentleman whose face is ornamented by a pair of 
longish whiskers. The result is not very happy. 
Erected in 1899. 


SIR WILLIAM S. GILBERT (1836-1911) 
Victoria Embankment Wall 
GEORGE FRAMPTON 

On the north side of Waterloo Bridge is an excellent 
bronze bas-relief of the famous ‘ Savoyard ’ play-writer 
supported by two charming little figures of Tragedy and 
Comedy, the former looking up at him, the latter 
dangling a string of Savoy puppets and playing with 
the Mikado. The very apposite inscription reads, 
‘His foe was Folly, and his weapon Wit.’ 

Unveiled in 1913. 


YORK HOUSE WATER-GATE 
Victoria Embankment Gardens 
This beautiful white-stone archway, by Nicholas 
Stone (1625), up to which, in the old days, the river 
used to reach, is decorated with two couchant lions, 
each supporting a shield. It need hardly be said that 
they are much weather-worn: but their lines are still” 
very fine. 
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‘EROS’ 


Victoria Embankment Gardens 


ALFRED GILBERT 


The fountain of which this beautiful figure is the 
main attraction was erected to the memory of the 
philanthropic and most beneficent Anthony, 7th Earl 
of Shaftesbury (1801-1885), and stood, up to 1923, 
in (almost) the centre of Piccadilly Circus. It then 
consisted of an octagonal bronze fountain on a platform 
of four steps, with four basins, the whole surmounted 
by this wonderfully light and airy winged figure (of 
aluminium), discharging an arrow from his bow in a 
downward direction. So (literally) light is it, indeed, 
that the sculptor actually carried it on his back across 
the studio (before the wings were attached) ; whilst a 
strong wind causes it to sway lightly in the breeze. It 
is the largest figure in aluminium in the world, and at 
the time of its creation the sculptor was the first to use 
this metal, combined with a very small percentage of 
copper, for statuary. The pose of the figure was 
determined, not by the play on the words ‘ shaft-bury ’ 
(the idea of which came afterwards), but by the idea 
of Lord Shaftesbury’s love for the people and his 
almost indiscriminate generosity} 

The total height of the monument was 36 ft., 17} ft. 
wide at the base. The whole thing has now been taken 
down whilst the Underground Railway works are in 
progress, and the figure, with its immediate support 


1 The commission, we may note, was first given to Boehm; but 
the latter was so busy that he passed it on to Gilbert. 


A. Gilbert 


Eros 
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(but not the octagonal basin), has found a temporary 
resting-place in the Embankment Gardens. 

Unveiled at Piccadilly Circus on 2oth June 1893. 

It remains to be seen whether this most attractive 
work will be replaced in the garish traffic-centre that 
was once its home, or whether it will be sited in some 
other place more appropriate to its delicate beauty. 


ROBERT BURNS (1759-1796) 
Victoria Embankment Gardens 
JOHN STEELL 


Seated on a tree-stump, we have here a large bronze 
figure of the poet in the act of composing. Near his 
foot is a scroll, and beside it a broken ploughshare. 
Except that the general pose is perhaps a trifle idealistic 
for one’s conception of the rugged, vigorous, and pawky 
poet, the figure is effective. Pedestal of polished pink 
granite, with inscription telling in Burns’ own words 
how the Muse found him at the plough and inspired 
him, etc. etc. 

Cost about £2000; presented by Mr. John Gordon 
Crawford; unveiled by Lord Rosebery 26th July 
1884. 


IMPERIAL CAMEL CORPS? 
Victoria Embankment Gardens 
CECIL BROWN 
A comparatively small memorial to the Camel Corps, 
which, composed of British, Australian, New Zealand, _ 
and Indian troops, fought against the Turks during the 


1 See illustration opposite p. 100. 
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Great War in Egypt, the Sinai Peninsula, and 
Palestine. 

Only 8 ft. in height altogether. The well-propor- 
tioned pedestal, 54 ft., is surmounted by a lifelike 
bronze figure of a trooper mounted on an excellently- 
modelled camel. On either side of the pedestal is a 
bronze relief, one representing two men running, and 
the other a man standing alongside a kneeling camel. 
These are not so happily conceived nor so well carried 
out as the main figure. 

The memorial was erected in 1921. 


SIR WILFRID LAWSON (1829-1906) 
Victoria Embankment Gardens 
DAVID McGILL 

The stone pedestal seems unnecessarily high, and 
the bronze statue, representing the great temperance 
advocate standing easily, left hand in pocket of short 
coat, notes in his right, adds to the lanky appearance 
of the whole. Round the base are bronze figures of 
Temperance, Peace, Fortitude, and Charity. 

Unveiled 2zoth July 1909, the statue was slightly 
damaged in the air-raid of 4th September 1917. 


BELGIAN MEMORIAL 


Victoria Embankment Gardens (Outside) 
VICTOR ROUSSEAU (Scr.), 
REGINALD BLOMFIELD (Archt.) 
An offering ‘ To the British Nation from the grateful 
people of Belgium, 1914-1918’ in recognition of our 
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hospitality to many thousands of their refugees. A 
more than life-size bronze group of a draped female 
figure (with a neck of alarming length), a boy, and a 
girl, carrying masses of wreaths and flowers, on a low 
stone pedestal. Behind this is a long curved wall of 
stone with seated stone figures, in relief, representing 
Justice and Honour, and decorated with Belgian coats 
of arms at intervals. The whole is raised on four 
shallow steps. 
Erected in 1920. 


‘CLEOPATRA’S NEEDLE’ 
Victoria Embankment 


One of two pink granite obelisks erected by Thothmes 
., of the 18th Dynasty, at Heliopolis, somewhere 
about 1500 B.C., and subsequently brought to Alex- 
andria. It has nothing whatever to do with Cleopatra. 
It was presented to the British nation by Mehemet Ali 
in 1819, brought to London ‘ through the patriotic zeal 
of Erasmus Wilson, F.R.S.’ and erected here, at a total 
cost of £15,000, in 1878. Its interesting history and 
voyage, fully described in the lengthy inscriptions on 
the base, need not detain us further ; but it comes into 
our category by reason of the two great bronze male 
sphinxes at its base, designed by G. Vulliamy and 
modelled by C. H. Mabey. Inside the pedestal, for the 
benefit of future ages, are walled up a newspaper of the 
day, a Bradshaw’s railway guide, and the British coins 
of 1878. A German aeroplane dropped a bomb very 
nearly on top of it, on 4th September 1917, the marks 
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being still clearly visible both on the base and on the 
adjoining tree. Height of obelisk 68} ft., and of base 
and steps 18 ft. 8 in. 


HENRY FAWCETT (1833-1884) 


Victoria Embankment Gardens 
MARY GRANT (Medallion) 

A good bronze medallion of the blind Postmaster- 
General in an Italian-style frame above a granite basin, 
the whole fountain attractively designed by Basil 
Champneys. Erected in 1886. 


ROBERT RAIKES (1735-1811) 
Victoria Embankment Gardens 
THOMAS BROCK 


An effective bronze statue of the founder of Sunday 
Schools, representing him teaching from a book in his 
left hand. Pedestal of grey Cornish granite, on two 
steps. The whole monument is 20} ft. high—rather 
too high, in fact. Erected, at a cost of £1200, by 
contributions from Sunday School teachers and 
scholars. It was unveiled on 3rd July 1880. 


SIR ARTHUR SULLIVAN (1842-1903) 
Victoria Embankment Gardens 


W. GOSCOMBE JOHN 


Somewhat French in treatment, this memorial con- 
sists of a bronze bust of the musician on a tall white 
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stone pedestal, with a graceful, life-size, semi-draped 
bronze figure of Music despairingly clinging to the 
pillar. At its base is a mask, an open score, and a 
lyre, all of bronze. 

The artist was commissioned to do only a bust of 
Sullivan, but he added the figure in order to render the 
memorial more attractive—in which he has certainly 
succeeded. 

Unveiled by H.R.H. Princess Louise roth July 1903. 


SIR WALTER BESANT (1836-1901) 
Victoria Embankment Wall 


GEORGE FRAMPTON 


A bronze panel, with bust in relief of the novelist and 
well-known writer on London; the long inscription 
is in thin raised letters. A replica in bronze of the 
memorial in St. Paul’s Cathedral. 

Erected in December 1904. 


ISAMBARD BRUNEL (1806-1859) 


Victoria Embankment 


CARLO MAROCHETTI 


On a pedestal designed by Norman Shaw, in front of 
a short curved stone wall facing nearly south, up the 
river, stands the bronze statue of the great engineer, _ 
who helped his father with the Thames Tunnel, built 
many docks and bridges (including Clifton Suspension 
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Bridge) and was responsible for the ‘ Great Eastern ’ 
steamship. The statue lay for many years in store 
and was finally erected here in 1877. Not a very 
successful work. 


W. E. FORSTER (1818-1886) 


Victoria Embankment Gardens 
H. RICHARD PINKER 


According to the inscription, ‘To his wisdom and 
courage England owes the establishment throughout 
the land of a national system of elementary education ’ ; 
but this sturdy statesman will probably live longer in 
the memory of the public as ‘ Buckshot Forster,’ the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland (under Gladstone) who had 
the courage of his convictions, and kept his end up 
under extraordinarily difficult conditions. 

A bronze statue on a granite pedestal, showing him 
bare-headed, in a short coat, right hand behind him, 
book in his left. Satisfactory, though perhaps hardly 
rugged enough in treatment for his character. Un- 
veiled 1st August 1890. 


LADY HENRY SOMERSET (? 1835-1896) 
Victoria Embankment Gardens 


G._E. WADE 


This memorial fountain takes the form of a smug, 
self-satisfied little bronze girl, standing on a roughly- 
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hewn granite rock, holding out a basin with both hands. 
It was largely subscribed for by the children of the 
Loyal Temperance Legion, Lady Henry, in addition 
to her other beneficent works, being a great advocate 
of that movement. 

Unveiled 29th May 1897. 


JOHN STUART MILL (1806-1873) 


Victoria Embankment Gardens 


T. WOOLNER 


A life-size and lifelike bronze figure of the great 
economist and philosopher, in the act of rising from 
a Classically-shaped stool. The pedestal, of Portland 
stone, is low and well-proportioned, though it suffers 
perhaps from an excess of ornament. 

Erected 26th January 1878. 


THE WRESTLERS 
Victoria Embankment Gardens 


These two three-quarter life-size bronze figures, on 
low stone pedestals, standing at the northern gate, are 
a replica of the well-known Wrestlers of Herculaneum, 
and are the gift of Mr. A. F. Buxton, of the London 
County Council. 

Erected in 1894. 
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W. T. STEAD (1849-1912) 


Victoria Embankment Gardens 
GEORGE FRAMPTON 


The great-souled journalist (who went to his death in 
the Titanic) is here commemorated by an ornamented 
plaque in bronze with his head in high relief on it, with 
charming figures of Fortitude and Sympathy in support. 

Erected, by journalists, in 1912. 


QUEEN VICTORIA (1819-1901) 
Railings of Temple Gardens 
C. H. MABEY 
An ornamental stone tablet and marble relief of the 
Queen’s head, with inscription below, erected in 1902 


to mark the City Boundary where Her Majesty had 
been presented with the City Sword on 7th March 1900. 


SUBMARINE MEMORIAL 
Victoria Embankment Wall 
F. BROOK HITCH (Scr.), A. H. RYAN TENISON (Archt.) 


A large oblong bronze panel, ‘ to commemorate the 
officers and men of the British Navy who lost their 
lives serving in submarines August 1914-November 
1918.’ 

The centre depicts, in relief, a circular section of a 
submarine enclosing three or four naval figures, whilst 
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a number of evil-looking mermen (?) drag it down—or 
apart—with nets in the water outside. Two panels 
give the numbers of the fifty submarines that we lost, 
and on either flank are figures of Truth and Justice. 
An addition to the Embankment of no great artistic 
merit. 

Unveiled 15th December 1922. 


QUEEN VICTORIA 
Victoria Embankment, near Blackfriars Bridge 


C. B. BIRCH 


Bronze statue, 9 feet high, of the Queen in mature 
life, crowned, with orb and sceptre, standing on polished 
red granite pedestal. A good likeness, with much 
elaboration of detail. 

Presented by Sir A. S. Haslam. Unveiled 21st 
July 1896. 


CHAPTER V 
THE CITY. 


HAVING now entered the City, we will proceed at once 
up Queen Victoria Street as far as the ever-thronged 
space between the Bank, the Exchange, and the 
Mansion House. 


In the pediment of the latter building (erected 1744) is 
a good allegorical group of four or five figures by Robert 
Taylor, described in a magazine of that period as ‘ The 
Genius of the City of London,’ with Faction lying at her 
feet ‘ as it were in agony, with snakes twining round his 
head, intimating, that the exact government of this 
city, not only preserves herself, but retorts ust Punish- 
ment on such as envy her happy Condition.’ 

At the same time we come within view of the pedi- 
ment group over the Royal Exchange, by Sir Richard 
Westmacott (1840)—an excellent example of how noi 
to do it. For the composition is extremely poor and 
unworthy of the great building: a King (Commerce) 
standing on a square box labelled with a Biblical text,1 
whilst about eight equi-distant and busy-looking indi- 
viduals approach him on either hand. The two pedi- 
ments are indeed enlightening in their presentment of 
the two periods just a hundred years apart. 


1 “The Earth is the Lord’s, and the fulness thereof.’ 
116 


F.. Chantrey 


DUKE OF WELLINGTON 
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DUKE OF WELLINGTON 
In front of Royal Exchange 
FRANCIS CHANTREY 


This equestrian statue in bronze, on a high pedestal 
of Peterhead granite, was erected to the Duke in 1844 
in recognition, not of his victories in the field, but of 
the assistance he gave the Corporation in getting a bill 
passed for re-building London Bridge. 

The whole monument is strongly reminiscent of that 
of George Iv., in Trafalgar Square, by the same artist : 
bare-headed, dressed in nothing of very definite de- 
scription except a short coat and cloak, no shoes or 
boots or stirrups ; no saddle—only a cloth—single rein. 
Chantrey died after completing a quarter-sized model, 
a full-sized head, and the horse, and the monument 
was completed by Henry Weekes. Cost about £10,000, 
which seems very excessive, especially when we remem- 
ber that the bronze came from French guns captured 
by Wellington and given by the Government. 


LONDON (WAR) MEMORIAL 
In front of Royal Exchange 
ALFRED DRURY (Scr.), ASTON WEBB (Archt.) 


This monument being intended to commemorate all 
the London fighting men who fell in the Great War, the 
inscription, giving the names of the units engaged, 
seems somewhat unfair in its proportions ; for though, 
in addition to the Honourable Artillery Company, 
4 regiments of Yeomanry and g brigades of Artillery, 
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etc., it gives in detail, on the rear face, the 28 battalions 
of the City and County of London battalions of the 
London Regiment, it only mentions the 4 regular 
battalions of the Royal Fusiliers, whereas they, as a 
matter of fact, provided 52 battalions! The King’s 
Royal Rifle Corps and Rifle Brigade, who recruit 
mostly in London, might also have been mentioned.* 

The memorial consists of two excellent life-sized 
flat-capped bronze soldiers, on either side of a white 
stone column, topped with a bronze lion and shield 
bearing a relief of St. George and the Dragon. 

Unveiled by the Duke of York 12th November 
1920. 


DRINKING-FOUNTAIN 
NE. corner of Royal Exchange 
JULES DALOU 2 


A charming bronze seated figure of a woman with two 
children, representing Motherhood, half life-size, under 
a stone canopy, the latter being somewhat heavily 
decorated. 

Erected in 18709. 

Our gratitude is especially due to this sculptor, for it 
is he who, by instructing our students in the right way, 
laid the foundations of our modern school of British 
sculpture. 

1 It should be added, however, that both the Royal Fusiliers 
and the Rifle Brigade have now their own memorials in Holborn 
and Grosvenor Gardens respectively (v. pp. 134 and 171). 

2 A political refugee during the Franco-German War, he came to 


England in 1870, and was for a long time chief instructor at the 
South Kensington Art Schools. 


J. Dalou 


MOTHERHOOD 
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GEORGE PEABODY (1795-1869) 
Close to the above} 
W. W. STORY 
A bald, smooth, uninspired figure, seated cross-legged 
in an armchair, on a polished pink granite pedestal. 
It represents the American philanthropist and erector 
of industrial dwellings, who gave over {£500,000 in 
England to the housing of the working-classes and 
refused a baronetcy. The sculptor was also American 
by birth. 
Unveiled in 1869 (or 1871 ?). 


DRINKING-FOUNTAIN 
SL. corner of Royal Exchange 
J. WHITEHEAD 


To commemorate the Jubilee of the Metropolitan 
Drinking Fountain and Cattle Trough Association in 
Ig1r. A small square canopy of red granite, upheld 
by four fluted pillars and containing a nice nude bronze 
figure of a girl with a pitcher (in a somewhat awkward 
posture) pouring water into a shallow bronze tazza 
decorated with lions’ heads. Four basins. An old 
spring was discovered here in the eighteenth century, 
and provides the water. 


SIR THOMAS GRESHAM (1519-1579) 
Royal Exchange 


WILLIAM BEHNES 
A stone statue on the eastern face of the Campanile, 
but so high up that nothing can be seen from the street 


1 See illustration opposite previous page. 
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except his knees. It was he that founded and built 
the Royal Exchange at his own expense in 1564-1570. 
Erected in 1845. 
Still higher up, on the vane of the Campanile, is a 
large gilt grasshopper—Gresham’s crest. 


SIR HUGH MYDDELTON (1560-1631) and 
RICHARD WHITTINGTON (c. 1350-1423) 


By SAMUEL JOSEPH anp J. E. CAREW respectively 


are also represented in stone, on the north side of the 
Royal Exchange, facing the Bank of England. They 
stand in two niches, but owing to the height at which 
they are placed and to the dirt which enshrouds most 
of their figures, more cannot truthfully be said than 
that they look adequate to their position. 

They were put up in 1844 or 1845. 

(For an account of these gentlemen, see pp. 193 and 
IOI). 


ST. CHRISTOPHER 
Bank of England 
R. R. GOQULDEN 


In the small garden in the interior of the Bank is an 
excellent bronze figure, about 8 ft. high, of the Bank’s 
patron saint carrying the Christ Child. It stands ona 
plain stone pedestal some 33 ft. high, and was erected 
in I92I as a memorial to those 55 men of the Staff who 
lost their lives in the Great War. Their names are 
given in bronze on either side. 
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‘BANK BABY’ 
PHOEBE (Mrs. HAROLD) STABLER 
At the opposite end of the garden, seated sideways 
over the little pond and running water into it from a 
shell, is the charming little figure of a child in gilt lead. 
Erected in 1920: but the gilt is no longer visible. 


WAR MEMORIAL 
Outside St. Michaels Church, Cornhill 
R. R. GOULDEN 
A small grey-bronze figure of St. Michael with up- 
lifted wings, altogether about 6 ft. in height, holding 
up his sword. Four children are clustering below him 
on his left, and two animals (? panthers) are fighting 
on his right. The pedestal is a narrow stone column 
about 5 ft. high with a bronze inscription recording 
that 170 out of 2130 enrolled on that spot gave up 
their lives in the Great War. 
A charming and apposite memorial. 
A replica of this was erected in 1927 at Neuve 
Chapelle, and unveiled by Field-Marshal Lord Plumer. 


ROYAL INSURANCE BUILDINGS 
Lombard Street, E.C. 
F. W. DOYLE-JONES 
A fine heroic bronze group of two seated symbolic 
female figures, one with an anchor and the other with a- 
torch, over the entrance, with a winged semi-sphinx 
between them. The latter, which gives the keynote, 
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symbolises the uncertainty of the future, whilst the 
lady with the torch and flying hair represents Fire, and 
the marine figure the Power of the Sea. 


WILLIAM IV. (1765-1837) 
King William Street , 
SAMUEL NIXON 


This statue, of Foggin Tor granite, represents the 
King as a High Admiral, in knee breeches, Garter, and 
cloak. The pose is a natural one. It is 15 ft. high, 
and is placed on a cylindrical pedestal of Hayter 
granite no less than 25 ft. high—total 40 ft. The man 
responsible for the whole design was Richard Kelsey. 

The monument, now backed by tall houses, is 
believed to occupy the site of the Boar’s Head Tavern, 
in which Falstaff and Prince Hal used to disport 
themselves. 

Erected in December 1844. 


FIRE OF LONDON MONUMENT 
Off King William Street 
C. WREN, C. G. CIBBER, E. PIERCE 


The Great Fire started on 2nd September 1666 in a 
shop in Pudding Lane, 202 ft. from the present Monu- 
ment. Consequently the Monument was built 202 ft. 
high, including 40 ft. for the pedestal, 120 ft. for the 
fluted Doric column, and 42 ft. for the portion at the 
top supporting a flaming vase. The latter is of gilt 
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bronze, and all the rest of Portland stone. It was 
designed by Sir Christopher Wren, who, it is said, meant 
it to serve, as well, as a vertical telescope tube: but 
the height was insufficient for the focal length required. 
Inside is a stone staircase of 345 steps leading to the 
capital (310 to the cage). 

The large bas-relief on the front of the pedestal is by 
Caius Gabriel Cibber,! and represents the desolation of 
the City after the Fire, with the King (Charles 11.) and 
Time coming to her assistance. The dragons and 
stonework at the four corners are by Edward Pierce (50 
guineas per dragon were paid), whilst the long Latin 
inscription on two of the sides was written by Dr. Thos. 
Gale, Dean of York. 

The column was erected during the years 1675-1676, 
in pursuance of an Act of Parliament passed with that 
object in 1668; and in 1681 another inscription was 
added, on the north side, ascribing the Fire to the 
machinations of the Papists. James 11. had it erased, 
but William 111. re-cut the letters, deeper ; and to this 
Pope refers when he wrote 


‘Where London’s Column, pointing at the skies, 
Like a tall bully lifts the head and lies.’ 


The objectionable inscription was finally erased in 1831. 
The total cost was £13,700. 
Six persons having committed suicide off the top, 
between 1750 and 1842, a cage was erected round the 
top platform in the latter year. 


1 Father of Colley Cibber, the comedian and Poet Laureate. 
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PORT OF LONDON AUTHORITY 
BUILDING 


Trinity Square, Tower Hill 
A. HODGE anp C. L. J. DOMAN 


This great and imposing pile, erected in 1920,' has 
been well and worthily decorated with large groups of 
good statuary—all in Portland stone. Ina lofty niche 
in the big pyramidal tower stands a heroic figure of 
Father Thames ; on either side is a big group, the one 
on the west being a galleon drawn by sea-horses and 
steered by the male winged figure of Prowess, the whole 
signifying ‘ Exportation,’ whilst on the east a group 
representing ‘ Produce ’ is made up of a winged female 
figure, with a torch in her hand—the ‘ Triumph of 
Agriculture ’—standing in a chariot drawn by oxen led 
by ‘Husbandry.’ On the ground floor level, each 
between two columns, are huge figures of Commerce 
(male) and Navigation (female), towards the west and 
east respectively. The upper figure and groups were 
designed by the late Albert. Hodge, and the whole of 
the statuary was modelled and carried out by C. L. J. 
Doman. 


SIR JOHN CASS (1661-1718) 
Cass Institute, Jewry Street, Crutched Friars, E.C. 
L. F. ROUBILLAC 


A very excellent statue, in lead, of the Founder of 
the Institute in 1710. The latter was originally at 
+ Architect, Sir Edwin Cooper. 
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Hackney, and was transferred here in Igoz. Sir John 
is shown with long wig and Sheriff’s gown, in a vigorous 
walking attitude. The feet are actually on the low 
stone pedestal—a somewhat uncommon arrangement. 
The statue is badly placed in a corner of the low porch ; 
but as the building is flush with the street it is difficult 
to suggest a better site. 


JOHN MILTON (1608-1674) 
Fore Street 
HORACE MONTFORD 


In front of St. Giles’, Cripplegate, where the poet is 
buried, stands a good bronze statue of Milton, bare- 
headed and looking upwards. The sculptor took as 
his model an authentic bust by Pierce, modelled in 
1654. On the stone pedestal, designed by E. A. 
Richards, are two good bas-reliefs, the subjects taken 
from Milton’s works, 7.e. the expulsion from Paradise 
and a passage in Comus. 

Presented by Mr. J. J. Baddesley, Deputy of Cripple- 
gate Without Ward, and unveiled znd November 1904. 


HEMINGE (c. 1556-1630) and CONDELL 
(c. 1550-1627) 
St. Mary's Churchyard, Aldermanbury 
C. C. WALKER (Des.), C. J. ALLEN (Scr.) 


Never were any people more worthy of commemora- 
tion than these two excellent fellows, from whose 
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modest preface to Shakespeare’s First Folio (of Dramas) 
of 1623, inscribed here on a marble book, we take the 
following : ‘ We have but collected them and done an 
office to the dead—without ambition, either of selfe 
profit or of fame, onely to keep the memory of so worthy 
a Friend and Fellow alive as was our Shakespeare. 
‘JOHN HEMINGE. 
‘HENRIE CONDELL.’ 


To think that, had it not been for the efforts of these 
two obscure fellow-actors of Shakespeare, who collected 
the scattered MSS. of his plays written over a period of 
thirty-five years, the world would probably have known 
little or nothing of its greatest dramatist! They lie 
buried in this parish—but their unselfish work lives for 
ever ; and all honour is due to Mr. C. C. Walker, of 
Lillieshall Old Hall, Shropshire, who designed and 
presented this memorial to their fellow-parishioners. 

It consists of a bronze bust of Shakespeare on the 
usual polished red granite pedestal, with a long in- 
scription on metal panels on all four faces. 

Unveiled 16th July 1896. . 


JOHN MILTON (1608-1674) 
Bread Str.:t, Cheapside 
(?) 

On Milton Buildings, Bread Street, is inserted this 
moulded panel of stone and brickwork, enclosing a 
high-relief bronze bust of the poet. Above, in terra- 
cotta, is a laurel crown borne by cherubs. The in- 
scription records that he was born in Bread Street and 
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baptized in All Hallows Church, on the site of which 
the present buildings stand. 
Erected in 1878. Sculptor unknown. 


SIR ROBERT PEEL (1788-1850) 
West end of Cheapside 
WILLIAM BEHNES 


A good bronze figure, 11 ft. high, on a 12-ft. pedestal 
of unpolished Aberdeen granite. Peel stands well, 
with a roll of papers in his right hand ; his trousers, 
according to the fashion of those days, are woefully 
tight and display his powerful muscular development. 

Unveiled 21st July 1855. 

The pedestal was designed and given by Mr. W. Tite, 
M.P. 


PAUL’S CROSS 
St. Paul's Churchyard (East) 
R. BLOMFIELD (Des. and Archt.) 
B. MACKENNAL (Scr.) 

This finely-designed monument is the modern sub- 
stitute for the old preaching-cross which formerly 
occupied a site near by and was pulled down in 1643. 
It consists of a tall Doric column surmounted by a 
bronze statue of St. Paul holding a gilt cross. The 
base is on a raised and enclosed stone platform, and 
comprises four charming children supporting the 
column, two inscriptions on bronze panels and a beauti-- 
fully-shaped bronze basin, with real water. The style 
of the whole monument, which, except for the portions 
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already described as being of bronze, is all of stone, fits 
in admirably with the great Cathedral. 

The funds were provided by the late Mr. H. C. 
Richards, K.C., the monument representing also a 
memorial to his family. 

Erected in IgIo. 


QUEEN ANNE (1665-1714) 
St. Paul's Cathedral, West Front 
After FRANCIS BIRD 


The present monument is not the original one erected 
in 1712 to commemorate the completion of St. Paul’s : 
that one was badly mutilated by a lunatic, who con- 
sidered the main statue to be a libel on his mother ; 
and as, in addition, it had become much dilapidated, 
it was replaced in 1886 by the present so-called copy— 
for which Richard Belt (one of the worst sculptors we 
ever had) received the commission: but he did not 
finish it. 

The statue is of Sicilian marble, the Queen being 
represented standing, in robes of state, with sceptre 
and orb. Being a fairly exact copy, it is a fine figure, 
though we may remark that the original statue was 
hailed with abuse, and manysilly lampoons were written 
on it, none of them worthy of reproduction here. At 
the corners of the pedestal are seated four stiff figures 
representing England, France (?), Ireland, and North 
America—mere caricatures of the original ones. The 
whole monument is top-heavy and out of proportion— 
the figures at the base being smaller than the main 
statue, whilst the height of the latter is accentuated by 
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a thick and quite disproportionate support on top of 
the pedestal itself. 

The original monument, which is infinitely superior 
to its ‘ copy ’ in every way, cost altogether £1180, and 
is now to be seen, though in a very mutilated state, at 
the late Mr. Augustus Hare’s country place Holmhurst, 
near St. Leonards. For description, see p. 222. 


STATUES ON ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL 
FRANCIS BIRD 

The great central figure on top of the pediment, 
western front, is of course that of St. Paul; he is 
flanked by SS. Peter and James. The figures— 
eighteen of them equestrian—in the pediment represent 
the Conversion of St. Paul. This cost £1150, whilst for 
the bas-reliefs below the portico £450 was paid. On the 
two western towers are the four Evangelists, whilst on 
the northern and southern fronts respectively are five 
Apostles. Those on the south are replicas, whilst the 
ones on the north are originals. There are over twenty 
niches, both north and south, which are still empty— 
though doubtless they were intended to be filled. The 
large phoenix above the south door is by Cibber and 
cost £100. 


PANYER ALLEY 
(?) 

In the short and narrow Alley! that runs between 
Newgate Street and Paternoster Row is a quaint little — 
half-worn-away stone relief, in the wall, under glass, 

1 A ‘panyer’ was of old a man whose business it was to fetch 


the bread. 
I 
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of a nude boy, with a bunch of grapes (?) in his hand, 
seated on a panier (or is it a coil of rope, or a well- 
head ?). It bears the curious couplet, ‘When Yu have 
sought the Citty Round Yet still this is the highest 
ground. August the 27,1688.’ The whole thing, only 
about 44 ft. by 2 ft., seems strangely old-world in 
comparison with the modern drapers; windows which 
now hem it about.1 (As a matter of fact, Leadenhall 
Market is a few feet higher than this particular bit of 
ground.) 


SIR ROWLAND HILL (1795-1879) 


King Edward Street 
ONSLOW FORD 


A bronze statue, over life-size, on a high pedestal of 
polished pink Dalbeattie granite. Notebook and pencil 
in hand, this memorial of the great introducer of penny 
postage stands on the pavement in front of the General 
Post Office—whither the monument was removed 
some years ago from the Royal Exchange. 

So great was the enthusiasm to subscribe that the 
public contributed enough money to provide not only 
this statue (cost £1800) but a bust in Westminster 
Abbey as well, and, in addition, a sum of {£14,000 for 
the Post Office Benevolent Fund. 

Unveiled 17th June 1882. 

It may be of interest to mention that this was the 
celebrated young sculptor’s first important work, the 
commission being gained in open competition. 


* A short time ago a determined attempt to steal it was made by 
some Americans, and only frustrated at the last moment by the police. 
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G. F. WATTS (1817-1904) 
Postmen’s Park 


T. H. WREN 


In the rather dismal little churchyard-like space 
alongside St. Botolph’s, Aldersgate, under an over- 
hanging roof and against the wall, runs a series of blue 
tiles commemorating a number of otherwise unknown 
heroes and heroines who lost their lives in saving others. 
It was G. F. Watts who inaugurated this roll of honour ; 
and in the midst of the tiles has been inserted a tiny 
statuette, barely a foot high, of the famous painter and 
sculptor, a dignified bearded figure in a long robe, 
standing in a niche framed by columns. The little 
memorial appears to be of wood. It is only 22 inches 
high, and is surmounted by the inscription ‘ The 
utmost for the highest.’ Surely the smallest statue 
in London. 

Erected about 1907. 


GUY OF WARWICK (1428-1470) 
Newgate Street 
(?) 

Another curious little bas-relief, or rather relief- 
statuette, this time of the Kingmaker, whose palace 
formerly stood here, is inserted in the wall at the corner 
of Warwick Lane and Newgate Street. Only about 
3 ft. by 2 ft., including the stone frame, the memorial - 
represents Warwick in pointed helmet and chain 
armour, a shield on his left arm. The sculptor and the 
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history of this little monument are alike unknown. 
The date is 1668. 


FIGURES 
Old Bailey 
F. W. POMEROY 


Over the main entrance to the Old Bailey Central 
Criminal Court is an excellent triple group, in stone, of 
Justice, Law, and Truth. Two more recumbent figures 
are above, and on top of the dome is a great gilt figure 
of Justice, treated rectangularly, with sword erect; 
it is most effective. The building was opened in 1907, 
the sculpture dating from two years before. 

Close opposite are two large seated figures in stone, 
over Green Arbour House, by a different artist, whose 
name cannot be traced. Symbolising the Progress of 
Communication, one figure holds a locomotive and the 
other an anchor. 


HENRY VIII 


St. Bartholomew’s Flospital 
(?) 

Over the gateway, in a decorative pentagonal niche, 
is a blackened stone statue, about life-size, well-posed 
and in characteristic attitude, legs well apart, of 
Henry viil., who after demolishing the priory restored 
the hospital. Overhead on a curved architrave are two 
semi-recumbent figures of Lameness and Sickness. 


These figures were put up in 1702, but their author 
is unknown. 
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FOUNTAIN 
Smithfield Gardens 
1.25. PHILIP. 


A somewhat inferior conception on the whole. On 
a stepped octagonal platform are four white stone vases 
on pedestals, with four granite and marble basins 
between ; and in the centre is a stone pedestal, painted 
light green, surmounted by a copper hemisphere on 
which stands a bronze figure of Peace, with copper feet. 
The figure is the best part. Erected in 1873. 


FIGURES 
Smithfield Market 
C. S. KELSEY 
Each entrance is guarded by two large females in 


stone, seated on the top of the flanking pillars. Not 
pleasing. Erected in 1868. 


FIGURES 
Holborn Viaduct 
H. BURSILL, Etc. 


In four niches at the corner of four buildings at the 
corners of the Bridge stand four stone statues of City 
Fathers, viz. : Henry FitzAylwin, London’s first Mayor 
(1189-1212) ; Sir William Walworth, the Mayor who 
killed Wat Tyler at Smithfield in 1381 (he died four 
years after); Sir Thomas Gresham, founder of the 
Royal Exchange (1519-1579) ; and Sir Hugh Myddelton 
(1560-1631), who supplied the City with water. These, 
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by H. Bursill, are all high up and difficult to see ; but 
of the four bronze figures on the Bridge—Agriculture, 
Commerce, Science, and the Fine Arts—only the 
first-mentioned is even decently good. The last two 
were carried out by a firm of stone-merchants. 

The above statues were all erected between 1867 and 
1869. 


PRINCE CONSORT (1819-1861) 
Holborn Circus 
C. BACON 


A bronze equestrian statue, over life-size, of ‘ Albert 
the Good’ prancing conventionally on a gay horse and 
holding out his cocked hat. The granite pedestal is 
15 ft. high, and on the east and west sides are seated 
bronze conventional figures of Commerce and Peace, 
whilst two bronze panels on the other sides com- 
memorate the Prince laying the foundation-stone of the 
Royal Exchange in 1842 and Britannia distributing 
awards for the 1851 Exhibition. There is no inscrip- 
tion. The statue cost £2000 and was presented by 
Mr. Charles Oppenheim ; the pedestal was the gift 
of the City Corporation. A poor thing. 

Unveiled oth January 1874. 


ROYAL FUSILIERS 
FHlolborn Bars 
ALBERT TOFT 


A lifelike soldier of bronze, in an unconventional 
attitude, on a tall pedestal of Portland stone; to 
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commemorate the services and losses (22,000 officers and 

men) of the fifty-two battalions (here inscribed) of this 

gallant City of London regiment during the Great War. 
The memorial is sited on the City boundary. 
Unveiled by the Lord Mayor 4th November 1922. 


WAR MEMORIAL 
Prudential Assurance Buildings, 142 Holborn 


F. V. BLUNDSTONE 


A monument some 20 ft. in height, in the first 
courtyard of the huge building. The main group, 
above, consists of two life-size winged female figures 
supporting and crowning a dying middle-aged soldier 
(evidently representing a clerk of the establishment). 
Four graceful figures of women, half-draped, bearing 
different symbols and representing the Navy, Army, 
Air Force, and National Service, stand at the corners of 
the massive square pedestal of polished red granite, on 
which are displayed, on shield and scroll, the names of 
790 Prudential men out of 9161 enlisted who gave up 
their lives in the Great War. Two small bas-reliefs, 
close under the top of the pedestal, portray ships of war 
and wounded men respectively. Except for the actual 
pedestal, all the work is of bronze. The figures are 
excellently modelled ; but the general effect is some- 
what wanting in simplicity. 

Unveiled 2nd March 1922. 
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CHARLES DICKENS (1812-1870) 
Whitehall, Furnivalls Inn, and Saracen’s Head 
PERCY FITZGERALD anp OTHERS 


Dickens would not hear of being commemorated by 
a statue; but there are three London memorials to 
him. One is a terra-cotta full-face head of him in a 
medallion against the third storey of the ‘ Red Lion’ 
public-house in Whitehall—almost invisible—sculptor 
unknown. It owes its situation to the fact of Dickens, 
when a boy, having come in and asked for a glass of 
‘genuine stunning ’ ale, which was at once given him, 
together with a kiss, by the motherly landlady. It 
was put up in 1900. The second is a good green 
“Kupronised’ plaster bust, modelled and presented by 
Percy Fitzgerald in 1907, under the archway of the 
great Prudential Assurance building in Holborn, on 
the site of Furnivall’s Inn—Dickens having lived there. 
The third is in Snow Hill, East Holborn, and was 
modelled by Doulton artists. Over the entrance to 
the “ Saracen’s Head,’ now a shop but formerly the inn 
whence started Nicholas Nickleby on his journey to 
Yorkshire, is a large bust of Dickens, flanked on either 
hand by 7-ft. statues of Squeers and Nickleby. On 
either side of the doorway are reliefs showing (1) The 
coach starting from the inn, and (2) A scene at Dothe- 
boys Hall. The whole is in terra-cotta, the statues 
being the best part of the work. 
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GREAT FIRE MEMORIAL 

Corner of Cock Lane and Giltspur Street (Pye’s Corner) 

(?) 

Stuck on a bracket against the wall is the small figure 
of a nude boy with folded arms and bent knees—in 
terra-cotta, as far as one can see. It is said to mark 
the point at which the Great Fire of 1666 stopped ; 
but as a matter of fact Cripplegate was burning on 
the following day. 


Returning down the Old Bailey, we now break 
off to the right at Ludgate Hill, and move down 
Fleet Street, where the first object of interest, on the 
right-hand side, is 


MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS 
143, 144 Meet Street 


A poor stone figure, nearly life-size, in a Gothic niche 
on the first storey. History and sculptor unknown. 
Date apparently about 1870. 


FLEET STREET, No. 193 
(?) 

Over Attenborough’s shop is a life-size stone statue 
of a troubadour or some such mediaeval person, be- 
lieved to be a character out of Byron. The writer’s 
knowledge of the latter’s poems is insufficient to indicate 
the source of the half-effaced inscription at his feet : 
‘.. those common links that formachain.... 

The house was erected in 1875. History and sculptor 
unknown. 
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NORWICH UNION BUILDING 
50 Leet Street 
A, STANLEY YOUNG 


Nearly opposite, on the Norwich Union Insurance 
building, is an excellent stone group of two women 
representing Justice (with sword sheathed) and In- 
surance (Plenty on her lap and a shield on her arm). 
The cherub above signifies the funds and the bene- 
volence of the Company. 

Erected in 1913. 


QUEEN ELIZABETH (1533-1603) 
St. Dunstan’s-in-the- West Church, Fleet Street 


One of the oldest statues in London. Of stone and 
nearly life-size, it was originally erected on the new 
Lud’s Gate (half-way up Ludgate Hill) in 1586, and 
when the Gate was pulled down in 1760 the statue was 
given to Sir Francis Gosling and put up by him over the 
vestry door of old St. Dunstan’s. When this church 
was demolished in 1831 the statue was sold for £16, Ios., 
lost sight of for some time, eventually discovered in an 
adjoining cellar, and put back over the schoolhouse 
door of the new church in May 1839. 

Elizabeth, in royal robes, with sceptre and orb (the 
size of a football), stands in an elaborately carved niche 
with inscription below. The figure is quite good, but 
the sculptor is unknown. 
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THE COCK 
Cock Tavern, Fleet Street 
(?) GRINLING GIBBON 


Almost opposite Elizabeth is a gilt replica of the 
original cock said to have been modelled by Gibbon. 
The latter is now inside the Tavern, but, if really 
modelled by him, it is not one of his best works. 


TEMPLE BAR MEMORIAL 
Strand 
VARIOUS 


A few yards on, opposite the Law Courts, stands the 
much-abused monument commemorating the site of 
Wren’s Temple Bar which, forming the very narrow 
entrance to the City, had, owing to exigencies of traffic, 
to be pulled down in 1878 (v. p. 213). 

The ‘ weird but merry creature ’ on the top, looking 
like a winged and animated corkscrew, brings a light 
touch to relieve the heavy Law Courts in the back- 
ground. The work of C. B. Birch, it represents, we 
need hardly say, the heraldic Griffin of the City, and is 
supporting the City shield with both claws.’ It stands 


1 Punch published some amusing verses in 1880 on the Griffin, 
beginning : 
‘IT am monarch of naught I survey, 
My right to it all do dispute. 
Every omnibus horse that I see 
As he passes me says: ‘‘ Whata brute!”’’ 
Etc. etc. 
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on a high narrow pedestal of red granite, with a base 
of blue granite ; and in niches on either side are Sicilian 
marble statues, life-size, of Queen Victoria and the 
then Prince of Wales (later Edward vii.), both by 
Boehm—and neither of them worthy of him. The 
bronze panel reliefs, fore and aft, represent Gog and 
Magog and Old Temple Bar respectively, and at the 
sides are poor processional panels showing the Queen’s 
progress to the Guildhall in 1837, and the Queen and 
Prince of Wales visiting St. Paul’s for the thanksgiving 
service of 27th February 1872 (for H.R.H.’s recovery 
from typhoid) ; these are by C. H. Mabey and C. S. 
Kelsey. The rest of the pedestal is quite unnecessarily 
ornamented with a variety of objects of all sorts, in- 
cluding sheaves, rakes, heads, children, rifles, cornets, 
machinery, and palettes; and, higher up, there is a 
representation of Prince Albert Victor’s head in front 
and Sir Francis-Truscott’s (Lord Mayor) behind. 

The general design is by Horace Jones, City Architect 
at that period; the whole memorial is 314 ft. high and 
cost {11,000 ; and it was unveiled on 8th November 
1880, . 


CHAPTER VI 
WEST HOLBORN AND THE STRAND 


ROYAL COURTS OF JUSTICE 
Strand 
(?) 
ON the angles of three gables facing the Strand, above 
the main entrance, stand three stone statues, represent- 
ing respectively, from left to right, King Solomon, 
Christ, and King Alfred. The fourth Law-giver, Moses, 
is similarly placed at the back, facing Carey Street. 
Curiously enough, though these were put up in accord- 
ance with the design of Street, the architect of the 
Courts, the name of the actual sculptor is unknown, 
though the figures appear to have been chiselled by 
Thomas Earp, and may have been created by him. 
One Stevenson was the sculptor of the figure of Justice 
in the Law Courts extension, and he may conceivably 
have modelled the others as well. 
The Law Courts were erected 1874-1882. 


SIR THOMAS MORE (1478-1535) 
Corner of Serle Street and Carey Street 
ROBERT SMITH 


At the back of the Law Courts, in a niche in the 


corner house, stands the life-size stone statue of the 
141 
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Lord Chancellor of Henry vill., executed by the 
latter for ‘treason.’ He studied in Lincoln’s Inn, 


close by. 
Erected by Mr. G. M. Arnold in 1886. 


RECORD OFFICE 


Chancery Lane 
J. DURHAM anpD OTHERS 


There are effigies of three monarchs here. The 
stone statues of Henry 11. and Edward u11., life-size, 
have been inserted high up on the inner side of the 
archway, whilst that of Queen Victoria stands nearly 
roo ft. above the main doorway of the great building 
beyond. Needless to say they are almost invisible ; but, 
judging from what one can see, this is not much loss. 

Their history is rather quaint. The Queen’s statue 
is the work of Joseph Durham in 1866, and cost £100. 
This was cheap, for it was a replica of the one he had 
just made for the Horticultural Gardens; and he 
offered three more at the same price, to occupy the 
other niches which the architect, Pennethorne, wanted 
filled up. This was declined with thanks, as being too 
much of a good thing ; whereupon he offered to provide 
three more Queens—the Empress Maud, Elizabeth, and 
Anne—for £500. Also declined. 

Eventually two of the niches were filled with 
Henry mI. and Edward 111., modelled at Farmer & 
Brindley’s workshop from recumbent wax effigies in 
Westminster Abbey. Owing to the pillows supporting 
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one of these, the head had a pronounced tilt forward. 
But this offered no difficulty : a workman tied a rope 
round the neck and jerked the head backwards! 
Copies were then made in stone. 

The third niche has been filled up. 


STATUARY ON SOUTHAMPTON 
BUILDINGS (No. 29) 


Off Chancery Lane 
JOHN BROAD 


A typical case of the over-decorated buildings and 
inferior architectural taste of the ’90’s. With blue- 
tiled pillars supporting the arches of the upper windows, 
the whole building is faced and plastered with terra- 
cotta ornaments, statues, and oval medallions. Of the 
latter there are no fewer than twenty, mostly of rather 
poorexecution. They represent a curious mixture: Sir 
H. Bessemer (1813-1898), Augustus Pugin (1812-1852), 
Edison, John Flaxman (1755-1826), Isambard Brunel 
(1806-1859), G. Richmond (1809-1896), George Birkbeck 
(1776-1841), Charles Villiers (1802-1898), George 
Stephenson (1781-1848), Charles Lamb (1775-1834), 
Tennyson (1809-1892), James Watt (1736-1819), a 
Venetian Banker, Cellini (1500-1571), Correggio (1494- 
1520), Raphael (1483-1520), William Hazlitt (1778- 
1830), Michael Angelo (1475-1564), Leonardo da Vinci 
(1452-1519), and Luca della Robbia (1400-1481). The- 
four figures round and over the door—Australia, 
Britain, Commerce, and Europe—are quite good. 
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The whole edifice forms a sad eyesore, especially 
when contrasted with the fine old buildings in the 
neighbourhood. 


SIR FRANCIS BACON (1561-1626) 
South Square, Gray's Inu 
FREDERICK POMEROY 


The great Chancellor and philosopher, less well 
known as Baron Verulam and Viscount St. Albans (not 
the almost contemporary judge of the same name, who 
was also ‘called’ at Gray’s Inn). A good bronze 
figure, well posed and showing elaborate detail, but 
little genius in the face. Low pedestal of stone. 

Erected in 1912. 


EDWARD I. (1239-1307), and 
EDWARD VII. (1841-1910) 
114 High Holborn 
RICHARD GARBE 


High up, seated at the corners of the fifth storey of 
the National Provincial Bank opposite the Holborn 
Tube Entrance, are these two stone figures, which 
unfortunately not one person in fifty thousand passing 
along this crowded thoroughfare would ever notice. 
Good, though black and dirty, they are hardly to be 
distinguished from their background of brick and 
stone. When the house was built by Messrs. Henry 


G. Frampton 


* 
é 
‘ 


ST. GEORGE 
(Pearl Assurance Co. War Memorial) 
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and Arthur Keen in 1902, these gentlemen wished to 
differentiate it from ordinary buildings by embellishing 
it with statues: and consequently selected figures of 
the reigning sovereign and the first of his name. 


WAR MEMORIAL 
Pearl Assurance Co., 252 High FTolborn 
GEORGE FRAMPTON 


A fine bronze figure, about 7 ft. high, of St. George 
trampling on the Dragon. He wears mediaeval armour 
of about 1450, and holds in his right hand a cross-hilted 
sword, the hilt surrounded by a wreath, whilst his left 
hand rests on a cross-like shield. On the sides of the 
rough granite pedestal, some 8 ft. high, are inscribed 
the names of about 450 men of the Company who fell 
in the Great War. On the upper part, fore and aft, are 
bronze reliefs representing aeroplanes and ships. An 
excellent memorial. 


JOHN BUNYAN 
Eagle Street, Southampton Row 
RICHARD GARBE 


In a niche at the junction of these two streets is an 
8-ft. stone statue of the author of The Pilgrim's Progress, 
erected by the Baptist Union and unveiled on 24th 
April 1901. The Baptist Church House is close by. 

K 
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MRS. RAMSAY MACDONALD (1870-1911) 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields 
R. R. GOULDEN 


On the northern side of the gardens is a large stone 
seat, charming in design and execution, along the top 
of which is ranged a delightful row of nine happy 
children, evidently adoring Mrs. MacDonald, seated in 
their midst. The lady, wife of the Labour Prime 
Minister, used to live at No. 3 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, and 
did much good in the neighbourhood. One of the 
prettiest groups in London. At the back of the seat 
is a long inscription. 

Erected in 1914. 


QUEEN VICTORIA 
Lincoln's Inn Hall 
JOHN THOMAS 


At the southern end of the Library, nearly a hundred 
feet up on the summit of the gable end, is a stone statue 
of Her late Majesty. Tall and slender, as far as one 
can see, it is closely surrounded by a sort of stone cage 
of the (imitation) Tudor period. Practically invisible, 
unless one knows where to look for it. 

The Library was built in 1845. 
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AFRICA HOUSE 
Kingsway 
BENJAMIN CLEMENS 


A fine stone group above the great main doorway, 
representing a life-size Britannia seated in the centre 
with a native of Africa and Asia on either hand flanked 
by a kneeling elephant and camel. Well proportioned 
and effective. . 

Erected in 1923. 


LONDON OPERA HOUSE 
Kingsway 
(?) 

The twelve stone figures along the coping of what is 
at present Stoll’s Picture Theatre deserve mention if 
only to call attention to their size and to their extremely 
poor execution. It almost approaches a public outrage 
to ‘ decorate’ a big building in a fine thoroughfare 
in this manner. 


STRAND AND ALDWYCH THEATRES 
Aldwych 
(?) 

As a contrast to the terrors of the London Opera 
House, the ten stone figures on the top storey of the 
Strand Theatre are distinctly good and restful: they 
consist of two groups of three figures each, with four _ 
single ones. Sculptor unknown. The same applies to 
the six figures on the Aldwych Theatre. 
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BUSH HOUSE 
Kingsway 
MALVINA HOFFMAN (of the U.S.A.) 


High up on the Kingsway front of this great building 
is a remarkable group, fine both in its conception and 
execution. It consists of two great standing male 
figures in stone, their outer hands on the shields of 
Britain and the United States respectively, their inner 
hands raised and clasping a torch together. Between 
them is an altar, and the stone bridge supporting them 
is inscribed: ‘To the Friendship of English-speaking 
peoples.’ Most effective in the daytime, the group is 
even more so at night, with the figures silhouetted in 
black against the lighted quarter-sphere behind them: it 
is almost a pity that the latter is decorated diaperwise. 

Unveiled by Lord Balfour on 4th July 1925. 


GENERAL BUILDINGS 
Aldwych 
ALBERT HODGE 


This house is decorated with good statuary. There 
are two seated figures (Humanity) on a broken pedi- 
ment on the fourth floor ; two female figures (Insurance 
of Motherhood and against Fire) on the second storey ; 
four leaden-metal figures (Justice, Commerce, Protec- 
tion against War, and Plenty) below these, under the 
overhanging cornice; and two charming pairs of 


M. Hoffman 


Busou House 
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helmeted Amorini (Abundance), seated on two more 
broken pediments on the first floor. With the excep- 
tion of the four leaden figures mentioned, all are of 
stone and over life-size. 

Erected in rgII. 


UNITED KINGDOM PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION 


196 Strand 
HENRY POOLE anp F. G. SCHENCK 


This building, erected in 1907, has three attractive 
pairs of female figures, in stone, in embrasures over the 
ground-floor windows—the ladies leaning forward so 
as to allow of the maximum of light to penetrate ; they 
represent Justice and Truth, Temperance and Provid- 
ence, and Security and Industry. The group over the 
angle window on the first floor symbolises Prosperity, 
and the two figures on the angle turret Watchfulness 
and Benignity. All the above are by H. Poole. 

The ten figures in low relief on the second-floor 
level are by F. G. Schenck, the subjects being the 
‘ Virtues.’ 


SAMUEL JOHNSON (1709-1784) 
St. Clement Danes Churchyard 
PERCY FITZGERALD 


Bronze statue, over life-size, of the great lexico- 
grapher, showing the Doctor, in bob-wig, with right 
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arm raised and left supporting an open volume, looking 
towards his favourite Fleet Street, with books, etc., at 
his feet. The face may be like, but the head is top- 
heavy, and the body and posture are much too light 
and active for one’s conception of the solid old gentle- 
man whose weighty opinions were listened to with so 
much awe. The pedestal, of black Belgian granite 
with bronze decorations, has a medallion of Boswell, 
his biographer, in front, whilst on two sides are scenes 
from the Doctor’s life, in relief. 
Presented by the sculptor and unveiled in 1910. 


THE EARL OF ESSEX (1591-1646) 
Devereux Court, Strand 
(?) 
In this small court off the Temple is a stone bust of 
the Parliamentary General Robert Devereux, third 
Earl of Essex. It is placed high up, on a stone bracket 


on which is inscribed: ‘ This is Deveraux -Courte 
1676.’ 


W. E. GLADSTONE (1809-1898) 
Strand and East Aldwych Junction 
HAMO THORNYCROFT 


The total height of this monument, including the 
pedestal of 22 ft., is 38 ft. ; but its perfect proportion 
in relation to the surroundings makes it look much less. 
The bronze statue of Gladstone, standing, in the robes 
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of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, is most dignified ; 
but the four bronze groups at the base, representing 
Brotherhood, Aspiration, Education, and Courage, 
though beautifully modelled, seem too active and rest- 
less, and consequently give a feeling of disquiet and 
want of repose when compared with the main figure. 
On bronze panels between the groups are escutcheons 
of some of the counties and boroughs that Gladstone 
represented. 
Unveiled by Lord Morley 4th November 1905. 


AUSTRALIA HOUSE 
Strand 
HAROLD PARKER anp BERTRAM MACKENNAL 


At the eastern corner of the great building are two 
large stone groups by Harold Parker, put up in 1918. 
The southern one represents the ‘Prosperity of 
Australia,’ and shows figures portraying Agriculture 
and Sheep-raising, with a female figure above. On the 
other side of the entrance is the ‘ Awakening of Aus- 
tralia,’ showing a dying explorer and his companion, 
crowned by a woman’s figure above. Both are broad 
in treatment, proportionate, and effective. 

Higher up is a fine central group of bronze, a male 
figure with four horses advancing over the sea— 
Phoebus and the Horses of the Sun. The sculptor is 
Bertram Mackennal, who, as well as his brother 
sculptor, is Australian by birth. 

The stone figures, as well as the models for the bronze 
group, were completed in 1918 ; but owing to the War 
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the latter were not cast and placed in position till 
1924. 


GEORGE III. (1738-1820), etc. 


Somerset House 
JOHN BACON (SENIoR) AND OTHERS 


This large fountain-group, in the great courtyard of 
Somerset House,! has been unmercifully abused by 
many people; but although very possibly it may not 
represent one’s idea of the monarch, still the figures are 
beautifully modelled and posed, and the general effect 
is a fine one, and in true accordance with the baroque 
spirit of sculpture in those days. 

At first sight the main figure appears to be that of a 
woman and not of a man; for the King is represented 
in flowing draperies and a coiffure more feminine than 
male. But on closer inspection that effect wears off. 
He stands leaning on a large ship’s rudder, with a 
couchant lion on one side and a ship’s prow on the other. 
At the base of his pedestal is a great semi-recumbent 
figure of Father Thames (or Neptune ?), reminiscent 
of Bernini’s work, pouring his floods out of a large vase, 
while he reclines against a huge cornucopia. Below 
him his pedestal disappears into a deep cavity evidently 
filled at one time with water. The figures are of bronze, 
and the whole memorial, which was erected in 1788 
(? 1780), cost the modest sum of £2000. 

It was concerning this monument that Queen Char- 
lotte rather rudely asked the sculptor: ‘ Why did you 


* Built by Sir W. Chambers. The Royal Academy occupied it 
from 1771 to 1837 and held its first exhibition here in 1780. 


¥. Bacon (Sen’r.) 


Georce III 
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make so frightful a figure?’ To which the courtier- 
artist skilfully replied: ‘Art cannot always effect 
what is ever within the reach of Nature—the union of 
beauty and Majesty.’ This would appear to dispose of 
the theory, held by some, that the figure represents 
Commerce. 

As regards the rest of Somerset House, it may be 
pointed out that the rich sculptural decorations were 
mainly designed by Gianbattista Cipriani, and carried 
out by various sculptors ; but it is impossible to assign 
each work to the sculptor responsible for it. For the 
quaint bills of those days (1776-1786), which are all 
we have to go upon, lump a lot of the work together ; 
and though they mention the names of the sculptors, 
etc., and the sums paid to them, it is impossible to 
disentangle or apportion to their right places all the 
various works carried out. 

The following is a list of the sculptors employed and 
of the only pieces of work that we can identify and 
apportion :— 

JosEPH WILTON (Court Sinton : Statues repre- 
senting the four quarters of the Globe, fronting 
the courtyard on the north side; six keystone 
masks, representing the Ocean, the Thames, the 
Tweed, the Humber, the Mersey, and the Medway 
—fronting the Strand. (These latter may have 
been by Nathaniel Smith, Wilton’s assistant.) 

JosEPH NOLLEKENS: Three keystones of the ground 
floor in the Court Yard, north side. 

AGOSTINO CARLINI: Three keystone masks on the 
Strand front, representing the Dee, Tyne, and 
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Severn; also the two centre statues on the 
same front (Justice and Prudence). 

GiusEPPE CeERAcCI (or Ceracchi?): Two other 
statues on the Strand front (Temperance and 
Fortitude). 

Others, partly sculptors, partly carvers, engaged 
were Locatelli, Richard Lawrence,! Sefferin Alken,1 
John Cheere,? Samuel Alken, Richard Rathbone,’ 
Richard Hayward,! Thomas Banks, Charles Rossi, and 
Mrs. Coade (the last-named for terra-cotta work). 

The three pairs of vases on either side of the three big 
doors facing inwards to the courtyard are real gems of 
art. Let into the wall, yet standing well away from it, 
each vase is gripped by a pair of delightful figures (half 
life-size) intertwined by their legs (or tails) and holding 
hands above, whilst the upper portion of each vase is 
hidden under a number of different objects according 
with the figures. Negroes, children, mermaids and 
mermen, savages, fauns, Pans, Pacific islanders—a 
wealth of beautifully-modelled figures, all different, all 
merry, all with wonderfully expressive faces; the 
delicacy of their hands and arms alone is worth a 
journey to see, whilst the detail of the accessories— 
cornucopias, ropes, nets, flails, fish, sickles, ox-heads, 
etc., is wonderful. It is sad that we do not know the 
sculptor’s name. The bust-medallions immediately 
above them are not so attractive. 

On the inner coping (south side) of the portion which 
faces the Strand stand Wilton’s four good stone figures, 


1 “ Carver.” 
4 “ figure-maker in metal.’ 
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and on the upper angle of the pediment facing Waterloo 
Bridge approach sits Britannia with trident and shield, 
flanked at the other angles by sea-horses bestridden by 
cheerful imps. Below the pediment again stand six 
fine female figures of stone ; but their sculptor remains 
unknown. 


FORTUNE THEATRE 
Russell Street 
E. SCHAUFELBERG (Swiss) 

There is a decidedly attractive bronze life-size figure 
of a nude girl clinging to the wall above the entrance to 
this theatre ; but it is so high up that it rarely invites 
the attention that it merits. Erected in 1924. 


SHAKESPEARE AND SIR AUGUSTUS 
HARRIS 
Drury Lane Theatre 
CHEERE anp ANOTHER 


On the portico, built in 1826, is a bad copy on a 
smaller scale—reversed (for some unknown reason)— 
of the well-known Scheemakers’ statue of the bard in 
Westminster Abbey. It was executed in lead by 
‘Cheere, the lead man at Hyde Park Corner,’ and was 
presented by Mr. H. Whitbread, M.P., in 1831. 

On the wall, at the corner of Catherine Street and 
Russell Street, is a very smart and highly-flattering 
stone bust of Sir Augustus Harris, the well-known 
manager and lessee of the theatre in the ’eighties and _ 
’nineties of the last century. The bust is in an elaborate 
columnar niche of terra-cotta, pink granite, and stone, 
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with two children and a (dry) fountain and basin 
underneath. Erected by public subscription. The 
sculptor is unknown. 


PETER, NINTH COUNT OF SAVOY 
(1203-1268) 
Savoy Hotel, Strand « 
F, LYNN JENKINS 

It is most fitting that this important personage 
should be commemorated, and on this spot ; for this is 
the place whereon his great palace stood, ‘ the fayrest 
Mannor in Europe,’ before it was burnt down in Wat 
Tyler’s rising of 1381. 

This Peter, ‘a prudent man, proud, hardy and 
terrible as a lion,’ was a great favourite of our Henry I1., 
who invited him to England and made much of him 
in many ways, besides creating him Earl of Richmond. 
The jealousy of the English nobles was responsible for 
a good many chequers in his career; but he died 
eventually in his bed, in his own fair country. 

The statue over the portico is g ft. high and of gilt 
bronze, and represents him in mantle and chain-mail, 
with lance-pennant and shield. Erected by the pro- 
prietors in 1904. 


ROMANO’S 
399 Strand 
MAROLDA 


Over the glass portico of Romano’s restaurant, and 
best to be observed from the top of a ’bus, are eight 
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delightful little bronze boys dancing happily with 
garlands of flowers. Though seldom noticed by the 
passer-by, they are well worth inspection. They were 
modelled in Italy and put up in 1895. 


NEW ZEALAND HOUSE 
Agar Street, Strand 
JACOB EPSTEIN — 

High up on this building, lately the home of the 
British Medical Association, stand fourteen nude 
figures of stone, crushed ingeniously and decoratively 
into narrow niches much too tight for them. It is 
believed that they are intended to represent the Birth 
of Energy. The variety of posture shows imagination, 
but their altitude and the narrowness of the street 
render it difficult for the observer to make them out. 
One, if not more, appears to be a female. 

Erected about IgIo. 


CHARTER Vinh 


WESTERLY 


LEICESTER SQUARE GARDEN 
VARIOUS 


(For the history of the celebrated equestrian statue 
which formerly adorned Leicester Fields, and of the 
present gardens, v. p. 224.) 

In the centre of the garden stands the marble repro- 
duction (by Fontana) of Peter Scheemakers’ well-known 
statue of Shakespeare in Westminster Abbey. The 
poet stands on a high pedestal, right leg flexed, right 
elbow leaning on three books (on a short column), and 
pointing with his left hand at a depending scroll in- 
scribed ‘ There is no darkness but ignorance.’ Four 
dolphins break the line of the pedestal, squirting water 
from their nostrils into the basin below, both pedestal 
and dolphins being supported on a platform in three 
steps. Sir James Knowles, architect, and editor of the 
Nineteenth Century for many years, designed the whole 
monument (as well as the garden). It was unveiled 
on 2nd July 1874. 

At four points surrounding the monument are large 

* The fashionable artist, William Kent, designed that statue and 
its surroundings in 1740; but in this copy the heads on the column 


have been omitted, and the inscription on the scroll changed. 
158 
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marble busts of four eminent residents in past days: 
(I) Sir Joshua Reynolds, the great painter (N.W.), who 
bought No. 47 Leicester Fields in 1760, and lived there 
till his death —by H. Weekes; (2) John Hunter, thegreat 
surgeon (N.E.), who lived in the south-east corner— 
by T. Woolner; (3) William Hogarth, the painter 
(S.E.), who lived next door to Hunter—by J. Durham ; 
and (4) Sir Isaac Newton (S.W.), the great physicist, 
who lived in St. Martin’s Street, in a house still standing, 
at the back of the Dental Hospital—by W. Calder 
Marshall. The two latter are the best of the four. 
These were all erected at the same time as the central 
monument, and all five were presented to the public, 
with the lay-out of the gardens, at a total cost of 
£30,000, by ‘ Baron’ Albert Grant, M.P. 


EDWARD, 14th EARL OF DERBY 
Great Windmill Street, W. 1 
(?) 
A full-face terra-cotta bust high up and hardly 
visible on the front of the St. Peter and St. James 
National Schools in this street. 


ROYAL ACADEMY 
Piccadilly 
(?) 

Over the entrance, inside the courtyard, are nine 
stone statues of artists—Pheidias, da Vinci, Flaxman, -- 
Raphael, Michael Angelo, Titian, Reynolds, Wren, and 
William of Wykeham. They date from about 1869. 
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The courtyard will soon be decorated by a new statue 
of Sir Joshua Reynolds—by Alfred Drury. 


GEORGE II. (1683-1760) 
Golden Square 
JOHN VAN NOST (or OST) 


A poor and dirty statue of Portland stone, cracked 
and mended with lead, on a low stone pedestal. The 
King is shown as a Roman Emperor, holding out his 
right hand rather feebly. It is said to have been 
brought from Canons,1 the Duke of Chandos’ place near 
Edgware. During a sale there the auctioneer mis- 
takenly knocked it down to a friend who happened to 
come in and merely nod to him; and the friend, 
probably getting it cheap, presented it to the nation: 
history does not relate his name. It was erected here 
on 14th March 1753—1.e. during the monarch’s 
lifetime. 

The statue has also been ascribed to Roubillac ;_ but 
it is surely not good enough, nor like his fine imaginative 
work. Charles Dickens calls it ‘a mournful statue, 
guardian genius of a little wilderness of shrubs.’ 


LIBERTY’S 
Regent Street 
C. L. J. DOMAN anv T. J. CLAPPERTON 


The slightly-curved front of the new building has 
been surmounted by a frieze in Portland stone, 11 5 ft. 


1 Pulled down in 1747. 
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long, containing some twenty-five figures 7 ft. in height. 
The subjects represent the wealth of East and West 
being borne by ship, camel, elephant, etc., to Great 
Britain, typified by a central seated figure of Britannia. 
The modelling and effect is fine, and is enhanced by 
three unconventionally-placed stone figures (heads and 
shoulders) looking over the parapet at the busy 
street below. 


LORD GEORGE BENTINCK (1802-1848) 
Cavendish Square 


THOMAS CAMPBELL 


A big bronze statue, 12 ft. high, on a moderate-sized 
pedestal of polished red granite. The racing-statesman 
who did so much towards improving the Turf is dressed 
in skin-tight frock-coat, etc., and is about to fling the 
folds of his cloak over his shoulder, whilst holding 
a paper in the other hand. The cloak is effective in 
the composition. 

Erected 4th November 1851. 


WILLIAM PITT (1759-1806) 
Hanover Square 


FRANCIS CHANTREY 


A tall bronze statue, 10 ft. high, on a 16-ft. granite 
pedestal, representing the great statesman, in a rather” 
unnecessary amount of drapery, standing in a defiant 
attitude, one foot advanced as if in debate. Even 

L 
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Chantrey, who had insisted on this terrifically high 
pedestal at the risk of losing his commission, seems to 
have had doubts about the height after it was up ; for 
we find him writing to a friend to ask his opinion about 
it. It has been called the best statue in London ; but 
whatever the general opinion, an opposition party tried 
once to pull it down. Total cost, £7000. 
Unveiled 22nd August 1831. 


CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION BUILDINGS 
Burlington Gardens, W. 
VARIOUS 


On the northern side of these buildings are twenty- 
two life-size stone statues of philosophers, scientists, 
etc., some in niches, others along the top of the wall. 
They represent :— 


Over the portico: 
Newton (1642-1727), BENTHAM (1748- 
1832), Mitton (1608-1674), Har- By 
vEY (1578-1657), . 3 : . J. Durham. 
Eastern roof balustrade : 
GaLILEo (1564-1642), GOETHE (1749- 
1832), LAPLACE (1749-1827), . . E. W. Wyon. 
Facade below : 
Lerpniz (1646-1716), Cuvier (1773- 
1838), Linnagus (1707-1778), . P. MacDowell. 
Centre balustrade, roof: 
GALEN (131-201), CICERO (106-43 B.C.), 


ARISTOTLE (384-322 B.C), . . J. S. Westmacott. 
Prato (420-347 8.C.), ARCHIMEDES 


(287-212 B.c.), JUSTINIAN (527-565), W. F. Woodington. 
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Western wing : 
Hunter (1728-1793), Hume (1711- 
1776), Davy (1778-1829), . . M. Noble. 


Below Western wing : 
ApaM SmitH (1723-1790), LocKE 


(1632-1704), Bacon (1561-1626), . W. Theed. 
These are nearly all portrait-statues, in mid-Victorian 
style, and were erected in 1870, 


FOUNTAIN 


Berkeley Square 
ALEXANDER MUNRO 


Marble figure of a woman, draped from the waist, 
graceful in posture, though rather conventionally 
treated, and dowered with a right arm of terrific length 
in order to enable her to tilt her pitcher into the 
basin. The pedestal is of rough red granite. 

Presented by Henry, 3rd Marquis of Lansdowne, 
probably about 1858. 


POETS’ FOUNTAIN 
Junction of Park Lane and Hamilton Place 
THOMAS THORNYCROFT 
A dull pink granite column, with three standing 
figures of Chaucer (1340-1400), Shakespeare (1564-1616), © 


and Milton (1608-1674), in marble, round it, and on the 
top a feeble gilt-bronze figure of Fame blowing her 
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trumpet. Below are seated, bolt upright, three con- 
ventional bronze figures representing History, Tragedy, 
and Comedy. There is a small raised marble basin 
on the rim of the large pink dry fountain-basin below.. 
The poets’ figures are the best part of a poor monu- 
ment ; but the stone, especially that of Shakespeare, 
is already crumbling. 

Bequeathed by Mrs. Marian Mangin Brown in 
memory of the ‘ Fathers of English Poetry.’ The lady 
died intestate, and £5000 of her money was devoted 
to this by the Government. 

Inaugurated July 9, 1875. 


MRS. SIDDONS (1755-1831) 
Paddington Green ( facing the Harrow Road) 
CHAVALLIAUD 


A beautiful white marble statue—too little known. 
It represents the great actress as the Tragic Muse, re- 
clining in a Grecian-shaped chair, her right hand clasp- 
ing a dagger, and her left almost touching her cheek ; 
well composed, well modelled, and drapery excellent. 
Although it bears some resemblance to Sir Joshua 
Reynolds’ celebrated picture of her, in that she is 
seated in a chair, the pose is quite different. The 
pedestal is of Portland stone, the monument is well 
placed, and the whole work is most satisfying. Mrs. 
Siddons is buried in the adjoining cemetery. 

Unveiled by Sir Henry Irving 14th June 1897. 
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GEORGE CRUIKSHANK (1792-1878) 
Kensal Green Cemetery 
(?) 

A life-size stone bust of head and nude shoulders 
of the well-known draughtsman and caricaturist, 
neatly black now, on square-sectioned column of red 
granite 8 ft. high. Quite good—at all events in 
comparison with the other horrors in this cemetery. 
Sculptor unknown. 

Cruikshank is buried in Westminster Abbey. 


ROBERT OWEN 


Kensal Green Cemetery 
(?) 

There is also a plain medallion of the head of Robert 
Owen (1771-1858), early Socialist and reformer, on a 
pink granite obelisk in another part of the cemetery 
—sculptor unknown—set up by his followers and 
comrades (c. 1861). 


EAGLE PILLAR 
Orme Square, Bayswater Hill 
(?) 
This thing is a mystery. It represents, on top of 
a double conjoined column of stucco, a bird, upright 
with flapping wings, of painted stone or plaster, with 
illegible (? REGISTIT) inscription below. One theory — 
is that Mr. Orme, having made a fortune by supplying 
gravel to Russia, erected a Russian eagle in token of 
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gratitude. (Against this is the fact that the eagle of 
that ilk had two heads, and this has but one.) Secondly, 
that Louis Napoleon once lived in the square, and that 
this eagle is the French one (but it isn’t). Thirdly, that 
the French Embassy was once housed here (same objec- 
tion). The writer’s theory is that it is not an eagle at 
all (it has a partridge’s beak), but a phoenix, and is 
consequently in all probability an advertisement of 
some Fire Insurance office. Anyhow, it is not worth 
troubling about. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL BOY 
Essex Church, The Mall, Notting Hill Gate 
HUGH STANNUS 
A curiosity, both in subject and in treatment, but 
well carried out. It represents, in Sicilian marble, a 
small boy in trousers, seated on a form, legs crossed, 
book on lap, looking up. Pedestal, too high, of polished 
pink granite and stone, bearing a long inscription 
commemorating the efforts of the originators of Sunday 
Schools—from Cardinal Borromeo, in 1580, through 
Lindsay and Raikes, 1780, to 1880. 
Erected 26th June 1880, at Essex Hall, Strand, and 
transferred hither in 1887. 


WAR MEMORIAL 
Shephera’s Bush Common 
H. C. FEHR 


A good winged bronze figure of Peace—sword (point 
downwards) in the right, laurel wreath in the left 
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hand—standing on a small hemisphere of bronze. 
The pedestal is about the same height as the figure, 
8 to 9 ft., and is of plain Portland stone. 

Erected in November 1922, as a memorial to those 
of the district who had given their lives in the Great 
War. 


GREEK RUNNER 
St. Peter's Syuare, Hammersmith 
W. B. RICHMOND 


A delightfully lightly poised bronze figure, over life- 
size, of a Greek athlete, on a Portland stone pedestal 
some 4 ft. high. Given by the sculptor’s family in 1926. 

The old houses on the west side of the Square are 
quaintly decorated, some with eagles, some with dogs, 
and some with female sphinxes—date about 1780. 


.BLACK BULL 
289 King Street, Hammersmith 
(?) 
A well-modelled figure of a black bull in stone (?), 
over the portico of this house, belonging to Messrs. Bull 


& Bull. It originally decorated a tavern in the City, 
and is about 4 ft. long. 


Not far from here, in Chiswick Churchyard, against 
the wall, is J. McN. Whistler’s tomb—a very pleasant . 
rectangular bronze monument about 9x3} <3 ft. ona 
low pedestal of green marble. There are four charming 
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little female figures at the corners. By his stepson, 
Edward Godwin. 


EDWARD VII. (1841-1910) 
Tooting High Street and Mitcham Road Junction, SMV. 
L. F. ROSELIEB 


A 73-ft. bronze statue, showing the King in Field- 
Marshal’s uniform and robes. Stands well. Bas- 
reliefs on the sides of the polished pink granite 9-ft. 
pedestal represent Peace and Charity—rather inferior. 

Erected by public subscription in IgIT. 


? DIOGENES 
Liffra Road, Brixton 
(?) 

This is a7-ft. stone statue, evidently of the eighteenth 
century; but what it represents is far from clear. 
The figure, mutilated, wreathed in many draperies but 
showing one leg bare from the knee, might be almost 
anything. The head, too large in proportion, looks 
like that of a toothless old woman, but the body might 
be either male or female. The sculptor is unknown, 
but as a work of art it might be considerably worse. 

Locally it is known as Diogenes (or, to adopt the local 
accent, Diojeens) ; and the tradition concerning it is 
that when the great Exhibition of 1851 was being 
transferred from Hyde Park to Sydenham this statue, 
which was one of the exhibits, accidentally fell off its 
cart hereabouts, and was never reclaimed. It was 
consequently put up in front of the ‘ George Canning ’ 
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public-house, and its pedestal is now decorated with 
the advertisements of somebody’s best beer. 


SIR HENRY TATE (1819-1899) 
Brixton Oval Garden 
THOMAS BROCK 
A good bronze bust of the giver of the Tate Gallery, 
sugar-merchant and public benefactor. Over life-size, 
on high stone pedestal with marble base. 
Unveiled 11th October 1905. 


WAR MEMORIAL 
Brixton Independent Church, Brixton Road, S.W. 
RICHARD BELT 

Outside the church, facing the road, is an 8-ft. statue 
in Portland stone of a winged figure of Peace (or Fame), 
holding a flag in her left hand and a short trumpet 
in her right. She is apparently running—with an 
‘amorino ’ figure on her left. Poor composition and 
awkward, ungraceful posture, especially when seen 
from the right. 

Erected in November 1921 to the members of this 
church who had fallen in the Great War. 


DR. R. B. TODD (1809-1860) 
Denmark Hill 


MATTHEW NOBLE 


Outside the King’s College Hospital, at the south- 
east corner, stands a marble statue, over life-size, of 
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Dr. Todd, who was closely connected with the Hospital 
in its old quarters near Lincoln’s Inn Fields and largely 
instrumental in getting it transferred to its present 
site. The statue, originally in the Great Hall of the 
old hospital, represents him in doctor’s robes, and 
stands on a cylindrical marble pedestal about 7 ft. 
in height. 


HENRY FAWCETT (1833-1884) 
Vauxhall Park, S.W. 
G. TINWORTH 


A curious production—in terra-cotta throughout. 
On a very narrow pedestal is seated the revered and 
blind Postmaster-General, in a decorative and un- 
comfortable-looking armchair, whilst a large and 
highly dignified angel stands behind him, holding a 
laurel wreath over his head. In front of the pedestal 
squats (there is really no other word for it).Courage, 
and in rear Justice. But the reliefs on the sides are 
the most precious: on the right are the Post Office 
(lady at a desk with a flower-pot), Truth, and India 
(stout lady shading her eyes, palms and pots) ; whilst 
on the left, with Sympathy in the centre, are Good 
News and Bad News, consisting of two solid young 
women reading letters—with flower-pots and what- 
nots in the background—in stiff attitudes expressive 
respectively of joy and despair. The whole monument 
is surrounded by a railing, on a knoll with no back- 
ground. It was the gift of Sir Henry Doulton (and 


G. Tinworth 


Henry FAWCETT 


E. Kennington 


24TH DIvIsION 
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the work of one of the chief artists at his pottery works 
in Lambeth), and marks the site of Fawcett’s house. 
Unveiled 7th June 1893. 


24th (EAST SURREY) DIVISION 
Battersea Park (Eastern part) 
ERIC KENN INGTON 


That limited group of people who admire ‘ futuristic’ 
art will doubtless highly approve of this monument. 
It represents in stone three tin-hatted figures—a 
sergeant, corporal, and lance-corporal—crunched to- 
gether and looking straight to their front, while a 
serpent disports itself among their legs—which, by 
the way, are held together with stone billets. The 
fore-end of one man’s rifle has had to be cut away in 
order to get it under his hat; and there are no folds 
to their clothes anywhere. 

The figures are about 7 ft. high; the cylindrical 
pedestal, decorated with regimental badges, is pleas- 
antly low. 

Presented by the sculptor, and unveiled by Lord 
Plumer 4th October 1924. 


RIFLE BRIGADE MEMORIAL 
Grosvenor Gardens (North end) 
JOHN TWEED 
A life-sized Rifleman of the Great War on top of the 


centre of a low, short curved wall, at the base of either 
end of which stands a Rifleman of 1806 and an officer 
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of 1800. The three excellent figures are in bronze, 
and most lifelike. 

Erected to commemorate the 11,575 Riflemen of 
all ranks of the Brigade who lost their lives in the 
Great War. 

Unveiled in 1924. 


ROYAL MEWS 
Buckingham Palace Road 
(?) 

A spirited bit of stone sculpture (metope) represent- 
ing, life-size, a male figure (? Hercules) struggling with 
two rather small horses. It is within a pediment on 
the wall of the Mews, facing Palace Street ; but though 
the Mews were built by Nash in 1825, the name of the 
sculptor has apparently not been preserved. 


BLUECOAT BOY 
Caxton Street, Westminster 
(?) 
A quaint painted stone figure, about life-size, in a 
brick niche of the ‘ Blewcoat School ’—erected in 1709. 
Sculptor unknown. 


CAXTON HALL 
Caxton Street, S.W.1 
(?) 

Two poor statues of Queen Victoria and Edward vit. 
adorn the outside of this building. They are of terra- 
cotta, about life-size, above and on either side of the 
entrance. Erected about 1902 (?). 
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WELLINGTON HOUSE 
Buckingham Gate 


Outside the ground floor of this building are six quite 
nice statuettes, in ‘drag-face’ terra-cotta, of Welling- 
ton and his contemporaries. The three facing Bucking- 
ham Gate are Nelson (1758-1805), George Iv. (1762- 
1830), and Admiral Lord Hood (1724-1816) ; and the 
others, facing Petty France, represent the Duke of 
Wellington (1769-1852), Lord Heathfield (1717-1790), 
and Sir Thomas Picton (1758-1815). The architect, 
Mr. F. W. Fryer, designed the figures, and they were 
carried out by the firm of Dennis, Ruabon. 

Erected in 1908. 


SPENCER HOUSE 
St. James Place 
MICHAEL SPANG 


At the top of the pediment of Spencer House facing 
the Green Park is a female figure in stone, some 8 ft. 
high, flanked, at the angles, by a female on her right 
and a male on her left. None of the three seems 
a great work of art, though they are described by a 
critic of those days as ‘ those beautiful statues by the 
ingenious Mr. Spang.’ 

Erected about 1760. 


CHAPTER VIII 
BLOOMSBURY AND NORTHERLY 


GEORGE I. (1660-1727) 
St. George's Church, Hart Street, Bloomsbury 
(?) NICHOLAS HAWKSMOOR 


TuIs curiously-placed stone statue, on the top of the 
stepped church steeple, is the only sculptural repre- 
sentation of the monarch now in London. (For the 
late ones~in Grosvenor and Leicester Squares, see 
Chapter xi.) It was presented by Mr. Hucks, M.P. 
and brewer; but the sculptor is unknown: the 
responsibility has been thrown on Nicholas Hawks- 
moor, an architect much employed by Christopher 
Wren. The church was built by him in 1724 (or 1731?). 
The reader may take his choice of varying versions of 
the following doggerel, composed at the time :— 

‘When Henry the Eighth left the Pope in the lurch, 

He ruled over England as Head of the Church. 


But George’s good subjects, the Bloomsbury people, 
Instead of the Church, made him Head of the Steeple!’ 
OL 
‘The King of Great Britain was reckoned, before, 
The Head of the Church by all Protestant people ; 
But his Bloomsbury subjects have made him still more 


By setting him up as the Head of the Steeple!’ 
174 
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The curious steeple was meant to be a copy, accord- 
ing to Pliny’s description, of part of the Mausoleum at 
Halicarnassus. 


CHARLES JAMES FOX (1749-1806) 
Bloomsbury Square 
RICHARD WESTMACOTT 


According to the somewhat ludicrous conception of 
those days, this bronze representation of the great 
Whig statesman shows him, in senator’s robes, seated 
in a chair, holding a papyrus roll of Magna Carta in 
his right hand. A good statue, though it has been 
much abused. The likeness is said. to be quite perfect. 
Total height about 17 ft. 

Erected 19th June 1816, from the surplus of the sum 
subscribed for his monument in Westminster Abbey. 


FRANCIS, 5th DUKE OF BEDFORD 
(1765-1805) 
Russell Square 
RICHARD WESTMACOTT 


A large and pleasing monument in the rococo style. 
Dressed in semi-classical costume, with robes, the 
Duke, a bronze statue 9 ft. high, on tall pedestal of 
granite 18 ft. high, is represented standing with his 
right arm on a plough and holding ears of corn in his 
left hand. He was a member of the first Board of 
Agriculture, and devoted to that pursuit ; hence the 
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agricultural symbolism and the charming group of 
children, lambs, etc., at his feet representing the four 
seasons, whilst the bronze bas-reliefs below them 
display scenes of rustic labour. 

Unveiled 3rd August 1809. 


BRITISH MUSEUM 
VARIOUS 


The stone figures in the pediment over the entrance 
are by Richard Westmacott, and were erected about 
1852. An improvement on his Royal Exchange 
pediment. 

Originally about twelve small bronze lions, by 
Alfred Stevens, were seated on a low railing in front 
of the present one; and when that was removed 
some were sent to decorate the Wellington monument 
in St. Paul’s, and the rest were removed to various 
places inside the Museum. (Replicas of six of them 
now ornament the railings of the Natural History 
Museum in South Kensington—q.v.) The flattish 
vases on the British Museum railings are believed by 
some to be also Stevens’ work; but this is unconfirmed. 

The couchant stone lions in front of the north wing 
are by George Frampton. 


JOSEPH PRIESTLEY (1733-1804) 
Keppel Street, Russell Square 
GILBERT BAYES 


Over the doorway of the Institute of Chemistry is 
a first-rate seated stone figure of the great liberal- 
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minded Presbyterian minister and chemist—the dis- 
coverer of oxygen—in a lifelike attitude under a 
small canopy. Erected in 1914. 


CENTRAL Y.M.C.A. BUILDING 
Great Russell Street 
(?) 

The sculptured stone figures of a young man on one 
side and of a man and child on the other, over the 
entrance, symbolise the training given by the Institu- 
tion, leading to social and domestic life. The figures 
on the Tower are also symbolical. 

Effectively carried out by Messrs. Martyn of Chel- 
tenham, by direction of the staff. Actual sculptors 
unknown. 


HOTELS IMPERIAL AND RUSSELL 
Russell Square 
(?) 

Both of these hotels belong to the over-decorated 
period of the end of last century. Faced with stone, 
brick, and terra-cotta, and both over-ornamented with 
sunk windows and unnecessary columns, the Imperial 
Hotel boasts four stone statues of life-size in the 
shape of King Edward and Queen Alexandra on the 
first floor, with Charlemagne and Julius Caesar on the 
seventh storey above them, and a circular medallion. 
of some other personage on the northern corner. 


The Hotel Russell has four Queens—Elizabeth, Mary u., 
M 
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Anne, and Victoria—on the first storey, flanking the 
main entrance. 
Erected about 1808. 


A QUEEN 
Queen Square, Bloomsbury 
(?) 

A curious mystery attaches to this leaden statue, 
in that it is not at all certain what Queen it represents 
—whether Mary 11., Anne, Caroline, or Charlotte. The 
Morning Post of 25th April 1775 definitely states 
that ‘ Yesterday the statue of Her Majesty ’ (presum- 
ably Queen Charlotte, wife of George III.) “ was set up 
in Queen Square, Ormond Street, under which is the 
following inscription—Virtutis Decus et Tutamen’ ; 
and Lioyd’s Evening Post of February 8-10 of the 
same year-says: ‘The Queen’s Statue, which is to 
be put up in Queen Square at the expense of Oliver 
Becket, Esq.’ (who lived at No. 25, and afterwards 
went bankrupt), ‘is cast at a Statuary’sin Pall Mall,’ 
and adds that it is 7 ft high, on a 6-ft. pedestal, and 
that the coronation robes are much like those of Queen 
Anne’s statue at St. Paul’s: which items correspond 
with the present monument. These and other notices 
to the same effect, up to about the end of the century, 
would seem distinctly to show that a statue of Queen 
Charlotte was erected here. But is this the one? 
There is no inscription at all, nor any trace of one, on 
the present pedestal; and, what is more, the good- 
looking face of the statue bears not the smallest re- 
semblance to the plain features, long face, and heavy 


A QUEEN 
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negroid mouth of Queen Charlotte. It is, how- 
ever, hard to believe in an unrecorded exchange of 
statues. 

Nor is it much like Anne. But Anne it was believed 
to be, and described as such, during the whole of the 
nineteenth century—probably from the fact that the 
Square, laid out about 1708, was saree called 
Queen Square after her. 

Now let us look a little closer at the statue. The 
features are those of a rather pretty and decidedly 
intelligent-looking woman of between thirty and forty 
years of age, with hair parted in the middle, a long curl 
on the right shoulder, and two short, thick curls, so to 
speak, south-west and south-east of the parting. The 
costume, as already mentioned, is like that of Queen 
Anne at St. Paul’s, with three short sleeves to each 
arm, a small panier and girdle-cords: this also cor- 
responds with that of the same Queen in Queen 
Anne’s Gate. 

First as regards Queen Mary, wife of William III. : 
if we take her portrait by Wissing,? it is certainly not 
the same face ; and though the picture by Closterman ? 
is more like, in shape of face, we miss on it the 
intelligent look shown on the statue; nor is there 
any particular reason, so far as one can see, for her 
statue to be here. As to its being Queen Anne, that 
lady’s face is heavier and duller; the remark in the 
extract already quoted (about the robes being like 
hers) would hardly have been made if it had been a 


1 See the Ramsay portrait in the National Portrait Gallery. 
2 National Portrait Gallery. 
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statue of the same Queen ; and, finally, she bears no 
orb of sovereignty. 

Next comes Queen Caroline of Brandenburg-Ansbach, 
wife of George 11., who died in 1737. She was a dis- 
tinctly pretty woman, very intelligent, who took much 
part in the politics of the time; and her portrait, by 
Seeman,! resembles the face of this statue much more 
than that of any of the other three Queens. Another 
circumstance which may point strongly to this being 
Caroline is that the parting of the hair in the middle, 
with the two short curls, was a fashion that did not 
come in till about 1725, and disappeared about 1755. 
The writer is also informed that in those days one 
talked of a recently-deceased monarch as ‘ His (or 
Her) Majesty ’—not ‘late Majesty’; and ‘ present 
Majesty ’ when referring to the reigning Sovereign or 
his consort. 

The missing inscription above mentioned may con- 
ceivably have been erased, or the pedestal re-faced, as 
Mr. F. Draper ? suggests, after possible damage in the 
Gordon riots of 1780. But, whoever it may represent, 
the statue, though quite good, is not a very great work 
of art—a somewhat squat standing figure, leaning 
rather awkwardly forward,’ with the sceptre curiously 
fastened against the finger-tips and resting on a short 
twisted column surmounted by a tasselled cushion. 
A low wall, with bushes and trees, is immediately 
behind it. 


1 National Portrait Gallery. 

2 Home and Counties Magazine, vol. xiii. p. 142. 

3 This may possibly be the effect of the hollow leaden statue 
subsiding by its own weight. 
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Is it possible, then, that this is a statue of Queen 
Caroline, and that some well-meaning person, under the 
impression that it was Queen Anne, added later a 
sceptre in this awkward fashion (he could not stick 
in an orb as well, as the left hand droops) in order to 
give her a greater semblance of majesty in her own 
Square? This at all events is the theory put forward 
by the writer, which he leaves to his readers for their 
digestion. 

It has been suggested that Joseph Wilton (1722-1803), 
sculptor to George III., may possibly have been the 
author ; but there is nothing to prove it. 

A bomb, by the way, was dropped from a Zeppelin 
close by on 8th September 1915, and blew some chips 
off the pedestal. 


(The writer would like to acknowledge the valuable 
assistance afforded to him by Mr. James Milner, 
Director of the National Portrait Gallery, in trying to 
unravel the above knotty problem.) 


CAPTAIN THOMAS CORAM (1668-1751) 
Foundling Hospital, Guilford Street 
W. CALDER MARSHALL 


On the top of the stone arch between the outer gates, 
in a place originally occupied by a species of pyramid, 
was up to a few months ago the statue of the Founder, 
in long wig, long coat, and long waistcoat, in Caen stone, © 
holding the Charter of the Hospital of 1732 in his hand. 
Good figure and good proportions. 
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Erected in 1852; but it has now been dismantled 
and sent, with the Foundlings, to the country. 


WHITING FOUNTAIN 
Opposite Foundling Hospital, Guilford Place 
(?) 

A girl, in stone, kneeling, pouring imaginary water 
from a jug; on a rough granite pedestal about 6 ft. 
high, approached by three steps. Erected by the three 
daughters of Francis Whiting to his memory, Easter 
1870. We cannot help feeling that this form of his 
commemoration has lasted long enough. Sculptor 
unknown. 


MAJOR JOHN CARTWRIGHT (1740-1824) 
Cartwright Gardens (late Burton Crescent), Euston 
G. CLARKE (oF BIRMINGHAM) 


The name of this man is hardly remembered now ; 
but in his day he was called the Father of Reform, for 
his efforts in trying to improve the Navy, Home 
Defence, and the political representation of the people. 
He was tried for sedition in his eighty-first year, but 
was let off by the judge with a kindly lecture—and a 
big fine. He died in the house nearly opposite. 

The bronze statue is good, and represents him seated, 
in knee-breeches, apparently conversing about some 
papers in his hand. The granite pedestal is ugly and 
heavy, and too big altogether. 

Unveiled 2oth July 1831. 
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WAR MEMORIAL 
Luston Square 
R. WYNN OWEN (Des.) 

A big stone obelisk on a high pedestal. Four good 
8-ft. bronze statues of flat-capped soldiers standing, 
with arms reversed, at the corners. Erected in memory 
of the men of the London and North-Western Rail- 
way who fell in the Great War, and unveiled by 
Field-Marshal Lord Haig on 21st October 1g2r. 


ROBERT STEPHENSON (1803-1859) 
~ Euston Square, NV. W. 
CARLO MAROCHETTI 

Bronze statue on pedestal of polished red granite. 
The chief engineer of the London and North-Western 
Railway stands, in tight-fitting frocir-coat and trousers, 
holding a scroll in his right hand. An uninteresting 
work. 

The site originally selected appears to have been 
St. Margaret’s Gardens, Westminster, in 1861, but the 
memorial was not put up there, and did not arrive 
here till 1871. (There is a statue of his greater father, 
George Stephenson, inside Euston Station.) 


EDWARD VII. 
Euston Road 
H. HAMPTON 
Outside the big building of the Hearts of Oak 
Benefit Society stands, on an 8-ft. granite pedestal, 
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a 7-ft. bronze statue of the King, in cocked hat, robes, 
uniform, and overalls, with a scroll in his right hand— 
his left hand resting on his sword-hilt. It is a good 
likeness and well carried out. 

Erected by the Society, at a cost exceeding £1000, 
to commemorate the opening of the building by the 
King on 26th May 1906, and unveiled just twelve 
years later. 


DAME LOUISA ALDRICH-BLAKE 
(1863-1925) 
Tavistock Square 

A, G. WALKER (Scr.); E. LUTYENS (Des.) 

This memorial is remarkable in consisting of two 
(excellent) bronze half-figures of the celebrated woman- 
surgeon, exactly alike and back to back, separated by 
a stone slab that rises from the centre of a tall flat- 
topped pedestal of stone adorned with the Aesculapian 
symbol. Below is a semi-circular stone seat. 

Erected in 1927. 


SIR THOMAS BROWNE (1605-1682) 
University College, Gower Street 
HENRY PEGRAM 

Under the portico is a large seated plaster statue of 
the eminent physician and author, lifelike and natural. 
Given by the sculptor in 1908. 

There are also three good copies of antique statues, 
Apollo Belvidere, the standing Discobolus, and an 
Antinous, on the steps close by. They are in painted 
lead, but their history is obscure. (Given perhaps by 
one Fellowes, in 1829 ?) 
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QUINTIN HOGG (1845-1903) 
Langham Place (Upper Regent Street) 
GEORGE FRAMPTON 

The founder of the Polytechnic (close by) is here 
represented as the centre of a lifelike bronze group, 
seated, reading a book to two boys, one seated on his 
right, the other looking over his left shoulder. The 
stone pedestal is proportionate to the site, and is incised 
in big Roman commemorative lettering adding that 
this is also a memorial to Alice Hogg (1845-1918) and 
to other members. 

Unveiled 24th November 1906. 


FIELD-MARSHAL SIR GEORGE WHITE 
(1835-1912) 
Portland Place 
JOHN TWEED 
A bronze equestrian statue of the hero of Ladysmith, 
etc. Somewhat conventional in treatment, it stands 
on a high pedestal of Portland stone. Originally 
destined for the Horse Guards Parade at Whitehall, 
this monument has at length come to rest in Portland 
Place. 
Erected in 1922. 


LORD LISTER (1827-1912) 

Upper Portland Place 

THOMAS BROCK 
A very large bronze bust of the great surgeon on a ~ 
tall stone pedestal. (He lived in Park Crescent, close 
by.) On the front of this are a woman and a boy in 
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bronze high-relief, the boy holding a coronal ; shields 
at the sides ; and a wreath and inscription at the back : 
all in bronze. 

The effect of the whole monument, otherwise ex- 
cellent, is spoilt by the action of the local authorities, 
who have planted a large and hideous double white- 
globed lamp-post immediately in front of it, and 
another one immediately in rear: very characteristic. 

Erected in the spring of 1924. 


EDWARD AUGUSTUS, DUKE OF KENT 
(1767-1820) 
Park Crescent Gardens, Portland Place, NV. 
S. GAHAGAN 


A bronze statue on a pedestal of unpolished granite, 
backed by trees and bushes. Bearing a distinct like- 
ness to his illustrious daughter, Queen Victoria’s father 
is shown in peer’s robes and knee-breeches, his right 
arm on a short pillar, with a roll of papers in his left 
hand. Clean-cut and somewhat stilted. 

Erected between 1820 and 1827 ‘ by the supporters 
of the numerous charities which he so zealously and 
successfully patronised.’ (The ground belongs to the 
Crown Estate Paving Commissioners.) 


CAMBRIDGE GATE 
Regent’s Park 
(?) 
There are two groups of figures at the entrance, and 
two at the exit, of this Gate, each group consisting of 
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three female figures, rather over life-size, in cement. 
They represent Agriculture and other Arts, and are 
quite good, being evidently copies of good groups (with 
the originals of which the writer is unfortunately un- 
acquainted). Kremer is the name on the base. 

They were erected about 1876 by one Mr. G. S. Bird, 
who bought the old Colosseum which stood here, and 
built houses on its site. 


GLOUCESTER GATE BRIDGE 
Regent’s Park 


(r) Marcellinus 
G. FUCIGNA 


South-east wing. A rather poor bronze relief of 
the early Pope (295-304) blessing St. Pancras. Given 
by G. Albert Nodes in 1878. 


(2) Martyrdom of St. Pancras 


(Same artist) 


North-western wing. A corresponding relief of 
St. Pancras being killed by a big dog with a very long 
tail. He was a young Phrygian of good family, who 
suffered martyrdom for the Faith at the age of fourteen, 
in A.D. 304. Given by William Thornton, 1878. 

The two reliefs above described were put up at 
the time of the opening of the new bridge (over the 
canal) by H.R.H. the Duke of Cambridge on 8th 
August 1878. Two groups of modern ‘ Warriors’ 
and ‘ Athletes,’ besides two groups of ‘ Fisher’ and 
‘Flower’ maidens, and a number of medallions, all 
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by G. Fucigna, were erected on the bridge in the same 
year; but, being modelled of inferior ‘ terra-cotta i 
clay found at the base of the excavation of the piers, 
they all rapidly fell to pieces, and were removed. 


FOUNTAIN 
Gloucester Gate, Albert Road, Regents Park 
J. DURHAM 


Close by Marcellinus is a large pile of rocks, from 
Cornwall, surmounted by the not very successful figure 
of a girl, in bronze. The figure is apparently a replica 
of a statue by Durham representing ‘ Early Morn’ 
—a long-necked girl (of about 15) shading her eyes 
against the rising sun, whilst the pail at her feet over- 
flows with water from the spring. There are three 
little basins. The whole composition lacks grace. 
Given by Matilda, wife of Richard Kent, to the parish 
of St. Pancras, and erected 17th December 1878. 


ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS 
(Between Lion House and Bandstand) 
TEIXEIRA DE MATTOS 


A white marble group (on three stone steps) of a 
negro fighting a female leopard—both well over life- 
size. Vigorous and lifelike. Termed ‘Stealing the 
cubs ’—two cubs in the background. First deposited, 
then presented, by Mr. B. J. Wolff, about 1904. 
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DRINKING-FOUNTAINS 
Regent’s Park 
(?) 

There are two typical mid-Victorian drinking- 
fountains on the centre (north and south) road of 
Regent’s Park. One, presented by Mr. Cowasjee 
Readymoney, C.S.I., about 1874, is a four-sided erec- 
tion of stone and pink granite, about 16 ft. high, with 
basins, and the following subjects in relief on the sides : 
north, below a clock, a zebu cow; east, bust of Prince 
Consort, with lion below ; south, bust of the donor, 
with inscription below ; west, bust of Queen Victoria, 
with monogram below. 

The other fountain, a few hundred yards to the south, 
is more ambitious, and comprises an almost flat slate 
tazza, on which is erected a pedestal of pink granite, its 
base formed by two life-size bronze swans, back to back. 
On the pedestal is a short column of the same stone, 
surmounted by a small bronze female figure, modestly 
draped from the waist downwards, carrying a jug in 
one hand and a wreath in the other. The whole 
fountain—which formerly occupied the site of the 
Cowasjee one—is about 14 ft. high. Object of com- 
memoration, date, donor and sculptor alike unknown. 


ONSLOW FORD (1852-1901) 
Corner of Grove End Road and Abbey Road, N.W. 
VARIOUS 


A graceful composite monument designed by J. W. 
Simpson, consisting of a short obelisk of Portland 
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stone as the central feature. On one side is a 
bronze replica of Onslow Ford’s own figure of the 
Muse on the base of the Shelley Memorial at Oxford, 
a charming little figure listening to a broken-stringed 
harp ; and on the other is a high-relief bronze medal- 
lion portrait of the sculptor—in rather unnecessarily 
decorative surroundings—by A. C. Lucchesi. 

Erected by his friends and admirers, and unveiled 


13th July 1903. 


‘LA DELIVRANCE’ 
Church End, Finchley, LV. 
EMILE GUILLAUME 


A beautiful nude bronze figure of a woman, some 
8 ft. in height, with both arms extended above her 
head, and holding a sword in her right hand. With 
head thrown back she stands on tiptoe on a hemisphere 
of bronze, the whole being supported by a plain pedestal 
of spotted purple granite 54 ft. in height. The statue 
is well placed in a commanding position at the junction 
of two broad roads. 

The figure commemorates the second battle of the 
Marne, 1918, which marked the first step in the final 
deliverance of France from the invader. 

A replica of the sculptor’s work exhibited in the 
Salon, it was presented by Lord Rothermere, and 
unveiled by Mr. Lloyd George on 20th October 1927. 
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DICK WHITTINGTON (c. 1350-1423) 
Whittington College, Highgate 
(?) 

A poor life-size seated figure of Richard Whittington 
as a boy, listening apparently to Bow Bells, which, 
according to the legend, urged him to return to London 
and become thrice its future Lord Mayor.1 The 
figure is in stone, but there is no cat—only a bundle 
at his feet (perhaps the cat is still inside the bag). 
It is placed on a plain stone pedestal about 5 ft. high, 
on the lawn, or rather in a flower-bed, in front of 
the building. (The Whittington Stone, popularly 
supposed to occupy the site of the stone on which 
he sat (c. 1365), is near the foot of Highgate Hill, 
lower down.) The College (strictly speaking Alms- 
houses) was erected in 1822, and the statue dates 
from about 1827. 


SIR SYDNEY WATERLOW (1822-1906) 
Waterloo Park, Highgate, LV. 
FRANK TAUBMAN 


A triumph in the way of bringing an overcoat, an 
umbrella, modern trousers, and a hat (though luckily 
not a tall hat) into a composition without its looking 
ridiculous. Sir Sydney, Lord Mayor, stationer, and 
philanthropist, is represented standing, with hat and 
umbrella in his right hand anda key in his left. Bronze — 
statue, stone pedestal. Cost about £1000, collected 


1 As a matter of fact, he occupied that office four times. 
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from over 500 subscribers, and unveiled 28th July 
1900. 

A replica of this was presented by Lady Waterlow 
to the Westminster City School in Palace Street, 
Westminster, and unveiled there 27th June IgoI. 


EDWARD VII. 
University College School, Hampstead 


A slender stone statue of the monarch, over life-size 
in height, in a narrow stone niche over the entrance. 
The stone (amorini) children above, uncramped, are 
much better. 

Statues provided by Messrs. H. H. Martyn, of 
Cheltenham. 

Erected in 1907. 


RICHARD COBDEN (1804-1865) 
Ligh Street, Camden Town 
W. anv T. WILLS 


About the cheapest statue on record, and one of 
the worst. The great Free Trader, in Sicilian marble, 
stands in a somewhat aggressive attitude on a high 
pedestal of Portland stone, ornamented with bulging 
groups of fruit and corn. 

It occupies the site of the old turnpike gate, and 
cost only about £320, borne by ‘ public subscription, 
to which Napoleon II. was principal contributor.’ 
(Why ?) 

Erected 27th June 1868. 
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WAR MEMORIAL 
Spa Green, Rosebery Avenue, N.E. 
T. RUDGE 


A good bronze figure, winged, representing Peace 
and Victory, 11 ft. high, holding up a palm leaf in 
her left hand, with a laurel wreath in her right. She 
is poised on a hemisphere on top of a pedestal of 
Cornish grey granite, about 12 ft. in height, on which 
are three bronze reliefs of war scenes—Gaza, Piave, 
and Zeebrugge. The front bears a long inscription. 
Erected in memory of the Great War in general, and 
of the Honourable Artillery Company and Finsbury 
Rifles in particular. Cost about £3000. 

Unveiled 15th September 1921. 


SIR HUGH MYDDELTON (1560-1631) 
Islington Green 
JOHN THOMAS 


This, the most conspicuous one of the three statues 
erected to him in London, shows the knight, in Sicilian 
marble, stiffly standing on a pedestal of grey Devon- 
shire granite. Below him, on either side of the 
pedestal, is a figure of a boy, partly draped, and 
seated on a jar from which water used to pour into 
the basin below. Total height 21 ft. It is a pity 
that Sir Hugh has not a more worthy memorial, for - 
it was he who in face of considerable opposition 
originated and carried out, in 1613, the idea of bring- 

N 
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ing the New River to London and providing from it 
the entire water supply of the City. Sir Hugh ruined 
himself over it, and only succeeded in getting {100 
a year, paid to his heirs; whilst James 1. and other 
adventurers annexed the thirty-six shares—each of 
which now runs into six figures ! 

The statue was given by Sir S. Peto, the remain- 
der being provided by subscription—to which the 
New River Company contributed the magnificent (!) 
sum of £50. 

Unveiled 26th July 1862. 


THE ISLINGTONIANS 
Flighbury Fields 
BERTRAM MACKENNAL 
At the south-western end of the Fields is a particu- 
larly charming bronze figure of Glory, holding a figure 
of Victory in her right hand and a laurel wreath in 
her left. On the pedestal, of Portland stone, are 
bronze trophies, and bronze tablets recording the 


names of 110 Islingtonians who fell in the Boer War. 
Unveiled 15th July 1905. 


DR. ISAAC WATTS (1674-1748) 
Abney Park Cemetery, NL. 
ES he BAILS 


A good and effective stone statue of the great hymn- 
writer, 9 ft. high, on a 13-ft. stone pedestal. He is 


B. Mackennal 


THE ISLINGTONIANS 
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standing, holding a book in his left hand. Long 
inscription on pedestal. 

Erected in September 1845, on the site of Abney 
House, the property of Sir T. Abney, where Watts 
lived for thirty-six years. 


JOHN BUNYAN (1628-1688) 
Bunhill Fields Cemetery, Moorgate 
(?) 

A recumbent stone effigy—possibly of the eighteenth 
century—not bad in itself; but the monument is 
decorated with two very poor, apparently mid- 
Victorian, stone reliefs representing Christian with 
his burden and without. 

Restored in 1862 by public subscription under the 
presidency of Lord Shaftesbury. Sculptors unknown. 


JOHN WESLEY (1703-1791) 
City Road Chapel 
J. ADAMS ACTON 


Quite a good large bronze statue of the Father of 
Methodism in his preaching-gown on a high pedestal of 
polished red granite, with grey granite base. Erected 
by the ‘Children of Methodism’ in the City Road, 
in front of the chapel of that name. 

Unveiled 2nd March 1891, on the centenary of 
his death. 


CHAPTER RES 


HASTERLY 


SIR ROBERT GEFFRYE (1613-1703) 
Geffrye Museum, Haggerston, E. 
J. VAN NOST (or OST) 


AN apparently good life-size statue, in much-black- 
ened lead, of ‘Sr. Rob. Geffrye, Kt., Alderman and 
Ironmonger, Founder of this Hospital.’ It stands in 
a brick niche—almost as black as itself—over the 
main doorway, and portrays him in long wig, alder- 
man’s gown, and knee-breeches, with, oddly enough, 
a mediaeval cross-handled- sword, point upwards 
(? City sword), resting beside him. Were the niche 
to be white-washed, one could see the proportions of 
the figure ; at present it is almost invisible. 

The buildings were erected at the end of the seven- 
teenth century, in the first place as a hospital ; later 
(1715) they developed into the Ironmongers’ Alms- 
houses; and in 1914 their ground-floor was turned 
into a museum (of old English furniture), the grassed 
space in front being thrown open to the public. 

There is a. large stone bust, by Paul Montford, on a 
brick pedestal 54 ft. high, near the entrance, represent- 
ing Sir W. Randall Cremer (1828-1908), who was M.P. 


for Haggerston for eighteen years. Erected in 1914. 
196 
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WAR MEMORIAL 
St. John’s, Hackney 
HERMON CAWTHRA 


A stone pillar or cenotaph, oblong in section, 15 ft. 
high, with a finely-designed bronze figure, about 
4 ft. in height, sunk or, so to speak, slotted into the 
top part. The figure is of perpendicular design, 
robed, holding up a large sword with wreath, under 
the feet being the inscription: ‘Courage—Sacrifice.’ 
Bronze wreath at the back. 

Unveiled 8th October 1921. 


QUEEN VICTORIA (1819-1901) 
City of London Consumption Hospital, near Victoria Park, E. 
An ee KOST 
A smutty and apparently uncared-for bust of Her 
late Majesty, in bronze, stands on a pink granite 


pedestal in the garden of this Hospital. It was pre- 
sented by Sir M. M. Bhownaggree in 1900. 


W. E. GLADSTONE (1809-1898) 
Bow Churchyard 
ALBERT BRUCE-JOY 
At the west end of the churchyard, in Bow Road, 


is a 10-ft. bronze statue of the statesman on a cylin- 
drical polished red granite pedestal with three granite 
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steps. Gladstone is represented, in a thin overcoat 
and frock-coat, speaking, throwing out his right 
hand. 

Presented by Mr. Theodore Bryant, and unveiled 
oth August 1882. 


MATCH-TAX MEMORIAL 
Outside Bow (NV. London Ry.) Station 
R. PLUMBE (Archt.) 


A painfully unappetising erection of white stone, 
running upwards to a steeple and iron cross, and 
enclosing a small and barely visible seated marble 
figure of Justice (sculptor unknown) inside a sort of 
canopy; there are also pink marble pillars to it, 
though luckily small ones. 

The whole thing was put up in 1872 (and unveiled 
on 5th October of that year) to commemorate the 
successful resistance organised by Messrs. Bryant 
& May (whose match-factory is close by) against 
the tax on matches proposed by Mr. Robert Lowe, 
then Chancellor of the Exchequer. 


CAPTAIN ROBERT SANDES (c. 1660-1721) 
Trinty Almshouses, Mile End Road 
(?) 
This Elder Brother and Deputy Master left {100 
to the poor here, as well as the reversion of a Lincoln- 
shire property worth {1470, and has consequently 
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been honoured with this very poor stone statue 

opposite the entrance, life-size, no wig, stiff attitude, 

in cloak, standing on a bale of cotton, with a telescope, 

globe, anchor, andall the rest of it. Thestone appears to 

have been painted in colours—now mostly scraped off. 
Erected in 1746. 


CAPTAIN RICHARD MAPLES (c. 1630-1680) 
Trinity Almshouses, Mile End Road 
(?) 

Behind the chapel, in strong contrast to the one in 
front, is a capital life-size statue of the Captain, ‘ who 
dying Comander of a shipp in the East Indies,’ left 
£1300 to the Trinity House, out of which part of these 
quaint old Almshouses were built in 1696. Maples 
is shown in James II. costume, long peruke and all, 
beside a Backhouse sextant, compass, lead and line, 
and an ‘arming-box.’! The material seems to be 
bronze-painted stone, cracked in parts and mended 
with lead: not plaster, as some guidebooks say. 
Pedestal 4 ft. high. 

Erected in 1689 at Deptford, and brought here in 
1875. 


KING EDWARD VII. (1841-1910) 
Mile End Road 
(?) 
A grimy stone bust of His late Majesty stands on a 
pedestal in the narrow garden nearly opposite the 


1 To hold tallow wherewith to ‘ arm ’ the lead. 
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Assembly Hall. It was presented in Ig1I by the 
Freemasons of the Eastern District. 


FOUNTAIN 
Opposite London Hospital, Whitechapel Road 
W. S. FRITH 


A stone pillar surmounted by an angel, with figures 
of Justice and Truth standing on either side of the 
base. Given by the Jewish inhabitants of East 
London in 1911, in memory of King Edward vii. 
About 18 ft. in height. 


QUEEN ALEXANDRA 
London Hospital, Whitechapel Road 
GEORGE WADE 


A: bronze statue of Her late Majesty in coronation 
robes on a high stone pedestal, based on a platform 
with three steps. A capital likeness, but the neck is 
painfully slender, and the outline of the figure from 
the rear is unfortunate in being strongly reminiscent 
of an isosceles triangle. An inscription on a bronze 
plate in front states that the Queen, President of 
the Hospital in 1904, introduced to England the 
Finsen light cure for lupus in 1900, and presented 
the first lamp to this Hospital. A relief in rear 
represents the King and Queen inspecting the Finsen 
Light Department. 

Erected by friends of the Hospital in 1908. 
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FIGURE 
Albert Square, Commercial Road, E. 
(?) 

A nicely-posed life-size stone figure of a boy in a 
short tunic, on a low pedestal—dated 1903. He 
holds a sickle and a rake. 

History, subject, and sculptor unknown to the 
writer. 


WAR MEMORIAL 
Limehouse Churchyard 
A. G. WALKER 


A fine 10-ft. bronze statue of the risen Christ (with 
hair thinly treated) in an attitude of benediction, 
surmounts a stone pedestal inscribed with some 440 
names of Limehouse men killed in the Great War. 
The whole stands on a cross-shaped podium approached 
by five steps with low balustrades. On the pedestal 
is a good bronze relief of a scene in the trenches. 

Unveiled by General Lord Byng in May Igar. 


WAR MEMORIAL 
Recreation Ground, Poplar 


A. R. ADAMS 


A life-sized angel, conventionally modelled and 
draped, on a four-sided pillar some 1o ft. high, the 
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upper part being shrine-like, with four short black 
marble pillars. It records the killing by a German 
aeroplane bomb of eighteen unfortunate children on 
13th June 1917, at the L.C.C. School in Great North 
Street, Poplar. The whole thing is in stone. Not 


very happy. 


RICHARD GREEN (1803-1863) 
Forecourt of Public Baths, East India Dock Road 
E. W. WYON 


Quite a good statue in bronze of the shipowner 
and philanthropist who did so much for Poplar. 
Seated in an armchair, he is caressing a big dog 
(? Newfoundland) whose head rests on his knee. On 
the sides of the granite pedestal are bas-reliefs showing 
ships connected with his firm. 

Unveiled 11th May 1866. 


ROBERT MILLIGAN (c. 1740-1805) 
At Gate of West India Docks 
RICHARD WESTMACOTT 


This is a typical bronze statue of the period. The 
distinguished merchant, who was chiefly responsible 
for building these docks, stands in knee-breeches 
and stockings, his left hand on a tree stump covered 
with cloak and blanket, his right arm extended and 
holding a document. On his granite pedestal is a 
bronze bas-relief of Commerce bringing articles to 
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Britannia, seated complacently on the head of a very 
odd lion strongly resembling a spaniel. 
Erected in 1809. 


COLONEL S. B. BEVINGTON (1832-1907) 
St. Olave’s School, Bermondsey 
SYDNEY MARCH 


Nearly opposite the School stands this bronze 
statue of the first Mayor of Bermondsey, 1900-1902, 
a bearded figure in Mayor’s robes and trousers on a 
very high stone pedestal surrounded by a railing— 
altogether 21 ft. high. Rather commonplace. 

Erected in 1910. 


PRINCE CONSORT (1819-1861) 
Asylum Road, Old Kent Road 
THOMAS EARLE 


A typically painful nineteenth-century statue. The 
stiff 8-ft. figure of Carrara marble stands, in the 
usual skin-tight frock-coat and trousers, holding a 
book in one hand, while the other rests on a broken 
column topped by a rug. The well-proportioned 
pedestal is of Sicilian marble, with granite plinth, 
and has coats of arms in front and inscriptions at 
the sides. It should be added that it stands in the 
grounds of the Licensed Victuallers’ Asylum, the 
foundation-stone of the Albert Wing having been 
laid by the subject of the memorial. 
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Cost about 650 guineas, and said to have been 
presented by the artist. Unveiled by the Prince of 
Wales oth August 1864. 


A KING 
Trinity Square, Southwark 
(?) 

Quite a good stone figure of a King, in crown and 
robes, 8 ft. high, on a stone pedestal only 2 ft. in height, 
on the grass in the middle of the small square. The 
right hand and both feet are missing. 

The origin of the statue is uncertain ; though many 
efforts have been made to find out its history, nothing 
was, up to a short time ago, definitely known beyond 
the fact that it was placed here before 1836, and probably 
in 1825, when the square was laid out. It is locally 
known as King Alfred, though there appear to be no 
real grounds for this assumption ; the costume is not 
in the least Anglo-Saxon ; and the figure might just as 
well represent any other of the early or mediaeval kings. 
It is, however, decidedly antique, and, from the fact 
that the back of the statue is perpendicular, it must 
originally have stood against a wall, either that of a 
church or elsewhere. 

Confirming this view, Mr. Aleck Abrahams! states 
that the statue was brought to light early last century 
in a curious way. When, in 1395, Richard 1. ordered 
the restoration of Westminster Hall after a fire, the 
walls were heightened, new windows were added, the 


1 Notes and Queries of 1921 and Southwark Diocesan Gazette of 1925; 
but he does not quote any authority for his statements. 
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famous roof was set up, and the north porch, with many 
niches and statues, was built. A hundred years after- 
wards two taverns, bearing the remarkable names of 
Heaven and Hell, were erected against the north wall 
of the porch, hiding most of the niches and statuary. 
The taverns were allowed to stand until about a hundred 
years ago, when they were pulled down, and the statues 
were revealed. With one exception the statues were 
destroyed or buried in 1825. The exception found its 
way to Trinity Square, Southwark. 

Mr. Abrahams’ detailed examination of the figure 
certainly appears to show that his dating of the statue 
must be approximately correct, and that we have here 
probably the oldest statue in London. 


BOROUGH WAR MEMORIAL 
High Street, Borough 
P, LINDSEY CLARK 
A good bronze figure of an advancing soldier in a 

‘tin hat.’ On one side of the stone pedestal is a bronze 
relief representing the Navy; on the other, the Air 
Force. In front is a rather depressed-looking figure 
of St. George, and in rear a figure of Grief. Erected in 
1924 to the men of St. Saviour’s, Southwark, who 
lost their lives in the Great War. 


THOMAS GUY (1644-1724) 
Guy’s Hospital, St. Thomas Street, SE. 
PETER SCHEEMAKERS 
A dirty black statue, encrusted with grime and 
apparently quite uncared-for, inside a spiky railing, 
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in the forecourt of the Hospital. As far as one can 
see for the dirt, it is a good statue of bronze, repre- 
senting the Founder in a livery gown, with a small 
scroll in his right hand. There are remains of red 
colour on his robes, probably the result of ‘ ragging.’ 
Round the low stone pedestal are bas-reliefs of Christ 
healing the sick, and of the Good Samaritan, as well 
as Guy’s armorial bearings and an inscription: “ Dare 
quam accipere.’ 
Erected about 1734. 


WAR MEMORIAL 
Waterloo Station 
C. WHIFFEN 


Above the main entrance arch to the station is a 
large seated figure of Britannia, supported by a 
figure on either side. Flanking the entrance are two 
groups of heroic size—rg14 and 1918. The former 
consists of a seated central figure seizing sword and 
torch, with five figures surrounding her—two of 
which are a woman bewailing a dead man. The 
chief figure in the 1918 group is a seated Peace, with 
palm-branch and a figure of Victory in her hand, 
whilst three other figures are grouped around. A 
strikingly fine memorial (designed by the staff of the 
station under Mr. A. W. Szlumper), the whole being 
in Portland stone. 


The arch was opened by H.M. the Queen on 2ist 
March 1922. 
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GEORGE II. (1683-1760) 
Royal Naval College, Greenwich 
MICHAEL RYSBRACK 


In the centre of the great open space of Wren’s fine 
pile stands a statue with a somewhat curious history. 
About 1734 Sir George Rooke, then commanding in 
the Mediterranean, captured a French ship with a 
block of fine marble aboard, destined, it is said, to 
be hewn into a representation of Louis xv. It was 
brought to England, and Sir John Jennings, then 
Prefect of Greenwich Hospital, conceived the idea 
of having it sculptured into a likeness of the reigning 
Sovereign and putting it up in his Hospital. What 
was more, he employed a good sculptor, and paid 
him himself. The history of this is inscribed, in 
Latin, round three sides of the 8-ft. pedestal—of Port- 
land stone, though the inscriptions are apparently on 
marble. It isa pity that the weather has rendered them 
very nearly illegible ; they could, and should, be recut. 

The 8-ft. statue represents King George, dressed, 
according to the baroque style of those days, as a 
Roman Emperor, and in a highly-curved attitude. 
He holds the orb in his left hand, leaning the draped 


arm on a low column, while his right hand points 
207 
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across his body. Time has imparted an oddly perky 
expression to his face. 
Erected 1st August 1735. 


LORD NELSON 
Royal Naval College, Greenwich 
FRANCIS CHANTREY 

In the quadrangle behind King George is a large and 
uninteresting stone bust of Nelson on a 6-ft. pedestal 
of red granite. Commissioned by William Iv. in 1834, 
it was presented by Lady Chantrey in 1851. 

In a pediment close by are a number of figures, 
designed by Benjamin West, representing Britannia 
and others deploring the death of Nelson; and inserted 
in the wall of the Engineers’ Laboratory is a series of 
thirteen stone busts of naval heroes. 


ROYAL NAVY AND MARINES 
MEMORIAL 
Old Burial Ground, Greenwich 
J. RAYMOND SMITH 

This memorial was erected in 1892 to the memory 
of about 20,000 officers and men, formerly inmates 
of the Hospital, who died between 1749 and 1869, 
and whose bodies are buried here; but their head- 
stones have been cleared away. It consists of a tall 
elaborated column of Portland stone, square in section, 
surmounted by a not very inspiring standing figure 
of Britannia in stone, with spear and shield. The 
whole thing is about 40 ft. high. 


1 Anson, Drake, Cook, Howard, Blake, Benbow, Sandwich, 
Rodney, Duncan, Collingwood, Howe, Nelson, and St. Vincent. 
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DUKE OF WELLINGTON (1769-1852) 


Royal Arsenal, Woolwich 
T. MILNES 


At some distance inside the Arsenal is a statue of 
the Duke, to commemorate his Master-Generalship 
of the Ordnance from 1818 to 1827. It is about 
ro ft. high, in stone, and portrays him in undress 
uniform with cloak, tight pantaloons, and Hessian 
boots, left hand on his sword-hilt and right hand 
across his body pointing with a baton. Stone pedestal 
5 ft. high. The monument was erected near Traitors’ 
Gate in the Tower of London in 1848; its position 
shifted to near the White Tower in 1861 ; and brought 
to the Arsenal in 1863. It was presented by the 
sculptor to the Board of Ordnance. 


ARMY ORDNANCE CORPS 
Corner of Francis Street and Artillery Place 
C. M. JORDAN (Des.), F. COOMANS (Scr.) 


To commemorate men of the Corps who fell in the 
Boer War. Bronze statue of an A.O.C. man on a 
grey granite pedestal, two sides being provided with 
drinking-fountains and two with panels, with the 
Corps badge over one and an epitaph over the other 
fountain. 

Unveiled 7th December 1905. 
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MAJOR-GENERAL SIR ALEXANDER 
DICKSON (1777-1840) 
In front (S.) of the Artillery Barracks 
(?) 

A huge quadrilateral granite monument to the dis- 
tinguished gunner who fought in many fields and was, 
amongst other things, Wellington’s G:O.C., R.A., in the 
Peninsulain1811and1812. It is about 30 ft. high, and 
bears a life-size head and shoulders bronze medallion 
of the heroin front. His son, General Sir Collingwood 
Dickson (1817-1904), is also commemorated on it. 


CRIMEAN MEMORIAL 
In front (S.) of the Artillery Barracks 
JOHN BELL 

A bronze figure of Liberty, some 9g ft. high, dis- 
tributing wreaths out of a basket. The grey granite 
pedestal is 16 ft. in height, and round the upper 
part are four bronze shields with arms, etc. Erected 
in 1860 to gunners who fell in the Crimean War of 
1854-6. It will be noticed that the Jleit-motiv of 
the group is precisely similar—even as far as the 
shields—to that of the Guards’ Crimean Memorial 
by the same artist (v. p. 18). 


LOUIS BONAPARTE, 
PRINCE IMPERIAL (1856-1879) 
LVorth end of Royal Military Academy Green 
VICTOR (COUNT) GLEICHEN 
This bronze statue of the French Prince, heir of 
the Bonapartes, who fell, fighting for us, in Zululand, 


WOOLWICH 2II 


was erected here in commemoration of his military 
training as cadet at the R.M.A. About g ft. high, 
the Prince—an excellent likeness by all accounts— 
is shown, in patrol-jacket and long boots, standing 
in an easy lifelike attitude, bare-headed, left hand 
on sword-hilt, field-glasses in his right. The pedestal, 
12 ft. high, is of polished red granite, and at the four 
corners are four sub-pedestals, each crowned by a 
large bronze French eagle. 

Erected, at a cost of £3900, by upwards of 25,000 
officers and men of Her Majesty’s forces. Unveiled 
13th January 1883. 


QUEEN VICTORIA (1819-1901) 
In front of Royal Military Academy 
HENRY PRICE 


A g-ft. bronze statue of Her Majesty, tall and 
upstanding, crowned, with sceptre and orb, on an 
11-ft. pedestal of polished red granite. On the latter 
are four small bronze panels, showing in effective 
rough-sketch bas-relief a mortar battery in the Crimea, 
a mountain battery in Afghanistan, P battery k.H.A. 
at Paardeberg, and the blowing in of the Delhi Gate. 

Erected as a memorial of her reign and of King 
Edward’s coronation by officers of the R.A. and R.E. 
Unveiled 27th July 1904. 


CHARAE Ric 
SOME VANISHED STATUES, ETC. 


Lonpon has been luckier than Paris, in that most 
of her old statues are still im sttu—or practically so 
—whilst most of the Parisian statues were destroyed 
in the French Revolution of 1793.: But a certain 
number of the old London statues and memorials 
have disappeared, either for good and all, or else they 
have been removed into the country—where few 
people will ever see them. It is curious that most 
of them are those of Royal personages. Let us take 
them in chronological order. 


The first thing in the way of disappearances that 
we can record is that of the two ELEANOR 
CROSSES—one at Cheapside and one at Charing, 
both erected about 1300 A.D. (v. p. 5). The former, 
which had apparently already been knocked about 
a good deal, was pulled down on 2nd May 1643. It 
was a dome-topped memorial of four ‘storeys,’ three 
of which were decorated with statues, and, together 
with the large cross at the top, must have been from 
22 to 42 ft. in height (the two old engravings which 
show it vary greatly in scale). Charing Cross had 


been designed by Richard de Crundale, and the eight 
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statues of the Queen on it were the work of Alexander 
of Abingdon: it was quite unlike Cheapside Cross, 
and we can only conjecture, by an old drawing of 
Charing Cross in the British Museum, that the present 
reproduction is a good deal like the original. Orders 
were given in 1643 to pull it down, but it was not 
destroyed till 1647. 


Next came TEMPLE BAR. The old Bar was 
originally a matter of posts, rails, a chain, and an 
iron bar. That gave way to a small house of timber 
with a narrow gateway under the house, which cer- 
tainly was in existence in 1553. This ‘Bar’ was 
pulled down after the Great Fire and replaced by 
Wren’s well-known structure in 1672. The new one 
harboured, and still harbours, four stone statues, two 
on either side—Charles 1., Charles 11., James 1., anda 
tall and graceful Queen: but no one knows for certain 
which Queen it is. She was hailed and decorated as 
Elizabeth of England by a Protestant mob in 1679 ; but 
she is not the least like Queen Bess, and is more likely, 
in the writer’s opinion, to have been the beautiful Queen 
Elizabeth of Bohemia, a Stuart, sister of Charles1. (Or 
was she perhaps Anne of Denmark—James I.’s wife 
and, by the irony of fate, addicted late in life to the 
Romish faith?) The statues! have been described 
as ‘these affected mean statues with their crinkly 
drapery, the work of a vain, half-crazed sculptor, John 
Bushnell, who died mad in 17or.’ He did, alas! die 
mad, but the statues are distinctly good; and one 


1 £480 were paid for the four, 
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might almost say of him, to paraphrase a remark 
made by George 1. about General Wolfe and another 
profession, ‘ Mad, is he? then I wish he *d bite some 
of my sculptors ! ’ 

Originally decorated with three spikes on the centre 
portion, for the accommodation of traitors’ quarters, 
or, later, heads, ‘Old Temple Bar’: was removed in 
1878, and taken away in 1887 by Lady Meux, together 
with its statues, to her place at Theobald’s Park, 
Cheshunt, Herts. Here it still remains, at the thickly- 
wooded entrance of one of the drives, debouching on 
to a narrow road—hardly a dignified situation for a 
building of such historic memories. (Vide p. 139 for 
its successor.) 


LUD’S GATE was erected in 1586, about half-way 
between the present Ludgate Circus and St. Paul’s. It 
was decorated with statues of Queen Elizabeth on the 
west and King Lud and his two sons on the east side 
—the last three being of course of purely imaginary 
personages. The gate was demolished in 1760, and the 
four statues were transferred to Old St. Dunstan’s 
Church in Fleet Street. Queen Elizabeth was put up 
over the old church, and subsequently over the new one 
which replaced it (v. p. 138). The three others, to- 
gether with the porch and clock from the old church, 
are now to be found at St. Dunstan’s House in Regent’s 
Park. 

The story goes that the three Lud figures, after the 
destruction of Lud’s Gate, were consigned to St. Dun- 
stan’s parish Bone House (or mortuary). There they 
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remained till rescued by Lord Hertford about ninety 
years later and taken to ornament three niches on the 
outside of Hertford Villa—re-christened St. Dunstan’s 
House (and till recently the well-known home for 
soldiers blinded in the Great War). He also bought 
the clock and porch. 

Lud and his sons are of stone and much mutilated 
by time and weather, most of their arms having dis- 
appeared ; of less than life-size, they wear long hair and 
moustaches and are dressed in fancy barbaric style, 
with high cothurni. With Elizabeth, they are probably 
the second oldest statues in London (v. p. 204); but 
their sculptor is unknown. 

The old St. Dunstan’s clock, still going, projects 
awkwardly from the wall in front of Lud’s sons, whilst 
above them in the porch stand the two good oaken 
figures miscalled Gog and Magog, which still, at the 
hour, strike the two bells attached to the clock. 

Just round the corner is Lud himself, and also a 
seated smallish statue of marble, much mutilated, and 
apparently representing Jupiter. It is so much dam- 
aged that it is difficult to tell its date ; but it was very 
probably brought from Italy by the late noble owner. 
In relief on the front of the low stone pedestal is carved 
a quite good—trhinoceros ! 


THE ROYAL EXCHANGE. We must now turn 
aside for a moment to the fate of the statues of 
sovereigns and others in the Royal Exchange. That- 
building, erected by Sir Thomas Gresham in 1564- 
1570, contained a number of statues, inside and out ; 
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but the whole thing of course perished in the Great 
Fire a century later (1666), with the exception of one 
statue—Gresham’s own (sculptor unknown). This 
must have been badly damaged, or else it was at 
variance with the style of the new set of statues which 
were to be put up in Jarman’s new building ; in any 
case, it was purposely destroyed and replaced by a 
statue by Bushnell (1671), which was placed upstairs. 
Another one of the Founder, by Cibber, was put on 
the ground floor. 

The new set of statues of the British sovereigns num- 
bered eventually twenty-two, ranging ! from Edward I. 
onwards to George 11. In 1838 the second fire took 
place, and the building was practically burnt down, 
most of the statues being broken or badly damaged. 
Sixteen out of the twenty-two were put up to auction 
by Messrs. J. Pullen on the 29th August of that year 
as follows: Edward I. and 11. (by Pierce) ; Henry v. 
and vi., Edward vi., Mary, Elizabeth, Charles 1. and I1., 
James 11., William and Mary (all by Cibber) ; Anne 
(by Bird); George 1. and 1. (by Rysbrack); and 
George 111. (by Joseph Wilton). Of these, Elizabeth 
fetched {11, 15s., Charles 11. £9, Anne £10, 5s., George II. 
£9, 5s., and George ml. f11, 15s. The others went 
for much smaller sums, being more heavily damaged. 

Yet, although the catastrophe took place less than a 
hundred years ago, every one of these statues has 
vanished into thin air! Where can they be? Do 
some of them still decorate suburban back-gardens ? 
Are others cherished indoors? Have some been 


? With some exceptions and duplicates. 
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furtively carved into the likeness of angels or cherubs, 
wherewith to adorn a tombstone in some forlorn 
cemetery ? Are some of them among the unknown 
statues on the Foreign Office or other buildings ? 
Or do they linger in the dingy yard of some monu- 
mental stonemason, to be made use of, or cut up, 
according to requirements? Or, lastly, have they 
been broken up for road-metal?° None can say— 
but some may yet come to hand. 

Three statues, however, were saved from the fire and 
the auction—oddly enough all by the same sculptor, 
Bushnell. They had been in niches on the side of 
the Exchange which was least damaged—the Corn- 
hill frontage—with Gresham above and the two 
Charleses below, and they were now removed to 
Gresham College. Later on, in 1848, they were 
taken to the Guildhall, and now repose in the new 
building of the Old Bailey. And yet one more, by 
Spiller, escaped the fire—but of this hereafter. 


JAMES I. The equestrian statue of James I. on 
Aldgate, by Gerard Christmas, was removed when 
the Gate was finally pulled down in the eighteenth 
century. All traces of it appear to have vanished. 
It stood on the eastern side, with figures of Fortune, 
Peace, and Charity on the west. Two Roman soldiers, 
with stone balls alongside, stood on the top. 


CHARLES II. This monarch appears to have been 
far more commemorated in sculpture than most ; for, 
in addition to Grinling Gibbon’s statue of him at 
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Chelsea Hospital (v. p. 88) and the one by Bushnell 
on Temple Bar, we know of no less than ten more— 
making twelve in all ! 


(a) Cibber’s statue of him (possibly a replica of 
Gibbon’s) was, as already mentioned, erected 
in a niche in the Royal Exchange after the 
Great Fire of 1666, and it remained there till 
the fire of 1838. In this catastrophe it was 
seriously damaged, and it was sold by auction 
for £9. Where is it now? 


(b) A second statue of him by Bushnell (about 1671) 
was on the outside of the Royal Exchange 
on the Cornhill side, which was the one 
least damaged by the fire of 1838. As has 
been already recorded, it was saved, and 
has now found a safe resting-place in the 
Old Bailey on the first floor; whilst yet 
another one, (c) a comparatively modern one by 
Henry Weekes (1870), is on the ground floor. 


(d) There is another one, a good one, by John Spiller, 
a pupil of John Bacon, now in the Royal 
Exchange. It is the only work of his known. 
It was placed here in 1794 in substitution for 
an earlier one (e) of the monarch by Grinling 
Gibbon (not the Chelsea one), which was put 
up by the Merchant Adventurers in 1684, 
and was removed for some unknown reason 
in 1794. It has totally disappeared. Spiller’s 
statue luckily escaped in the fire of 1838. 
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(It should hardly, therefore, be placed in the 
category of vanished statues, standing as it 
does in the Exchange to this day.) 

({) There was once a damaged statue in Soho Square 
which, owing probably to the Square Com- 
mittee’s desire to get rid of it, was given in 
1876, at the instigation of Mr. T. Blackwell 
(of Messrs. Crosse & Blackwell, in the 
Square), to his friend Mr. Frederick A. 
Goodall, R.A. The latter erected it in the 
canal or dyke at Grim’s Dyke, the house he 
had built for himself near Harrow Weald. 
On his death the house was bought by Sir 
W. S. Gilbert (of Savoy fame), and it is now 
in the possession of his widow, who has 
kindly willed the figure to be returned to 
Soho Square at her death. 

It is of stone, black with age and much 
mutilated, especially as regards the face and 
right arm. The figure is a standing one, 
head turned to the right, long wig, dress— 
as far as one can make out—more or less of 
the seventeenth century, but with some body 
and thigh armour, heavy long cloak at the 
back; small pedestal—feet only eighteen inches 
above the water. The statue was popularly 
supposed to be that of Charles 11., and it is 
stated on good authority that it was put up 
in his reign, was the work of C. G. Cibber, 
and was set, fountain-wise, above four figures 
representing four English rivers: the Trent, 
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Thames, Humber, and Severn,! after the 
manner of Bernini’s fountain in the Piazza 
Navona in Rome. (These figures have now 
vanished—where are they ?) The Gentleman’s 
Magazine of 1790, however, declared the statue 
to be that of Monmouth; and the fact that 
Soho Square at that period, and earlier, was 
occasionally called Monmouth Square appears 
to give colour to the statement. Hughson, 
on the other hand (in Walks through London 
of a few years later), believed it to be that of 
James 11. ; but the inscription was illegible by 
1815, in which year the Rev. Joseph Nightin- 
gale (in Beauties of England and Wales) affirmed 
it again to be Charles 11.; and so in all prob- 
ability it is. (Vide Knight’s London of 1844.) 


(g) There appears to have been another statue of 


the King by an unknown sculptor outside the 
Town Hall of Southwark in the late seven- 
teenth century. There is a record of its being 
seen there in 1686, together with a remark 
that it was ‘ repaired and beautified ’ in 1667. 
It became ruinous, and was taken down in 
1793, and probably broken up. 


(h) Next, there was certainly a statue of him on 


Wren’s College of Physicians in Warwick 
Lane in 1684—apparently by one Colin or 
Collein. When the College was taken down, 
the statue, as well as that of Sir John Cutler, 


1 There is a picture of the group in Stow’s Survey of London of 
1754 (vol. ii. p. 660). 
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closely contiguous, was removed to the Guild- 
hall; and there they both are to this day. 


(2) As long as Christ’s Hospital was in London, there 
was a Statue of the King over the doorway. 
It is probably by now at West Horsham. 


(7) But the statue with the most curious history 
is that which once represented Charles 11. 
on horseback trampling Cromwell underfoot. 
The story runs to the effect that Sir Robert 
Vyner, ardent Royalist, City goldsmith, and 
Lord Mayor of London in 1674, was anxious 
to raise a statue to his master and place it in 
the Stocks (or Woolchurch) Market on a site 
now occupied by the Mansion House. Just at 
that time the Polish Ambassador in England 
had ordered in Italy an equestrian marble 
statue of fis master, John Sobieski of Poland, 
to be represented in the act of trampling a Turk 
underfoot. That statue was now finished, but 
the unfortunate ambassador had not enough 
money to pay for it. Vyner, however, heard 
of it through his agent at Leghorn ; he bought 
it, got the sculptor Latham to alter John’s 
head into the features of Charles 11., or to 
substitute a new one, brought it to London 
in 1677, and erected it on a high pedestal 
in Woolchurch Market. (The Turk’s turban 
appears, however, to have been left on!) The 
public view of the statue was expressed in 
Andrew Marvell’s doggerel as follows :— 
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“When each one that passes finds fault with the 
horse, 

Yet all do affirm that the King is much worse ; 

And some by the likeness Sir Robert suspect 

That he did for the King his own likeness erect!’ 

Here it remained till 1738, when it was taken 
down, with the conduit alongside, to make 
room for the Mansion House. A satirical 
poem of the time asked :— 


‘Ye whimsical people of London’s fair town, 
Who one day put up what the next you pull down, 
Full sixty-one years have I stood in this place 
And never till now met with any disgrace. 
What affront to crowned heads could you offer 
more bare 
Than to pull down a King to make room for a 
Mayor ?’ 
For forty years it lay about uncared for ; but 
in 1779 it came into the possession of (or was 
given to) a descendant of Sir Robert Vyner, 
and was transferred to the family place at 
Newby Hall, Ripon, where it still is+ The 
name of the sculptor—probably an Italian— 
is unknown ; but it is only fair to state that, 
though in all likelihood it is true, the story 
about the Polish statue is not accepted un- 


reservedly by all the authorities. 


QUEEN ANNE. A description has already been 
given (p. 128) of the statue of Queen Anne which now 
replaces Bird’s monument erected in front of St. Paul’s 


1 There is a photograph of it on p. 168 of Mr. W. G. Bell’s 
Unknown London. 
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Cathedral in 1712. A word or two, however, must 
be said on the original work, which, as already men- 
tioned, was taken away by the late Mr. Augustus Hare 
and set up in the grounds of his place at Holmhurst, 
near St. Leonards, Sussex—now a convent. (Mr. Hare 
was, it may be mentioned, some {400 out of pocket 
over the transaction—especially as there was trouble 
in getting the statue under a certain railway bridge.) 

It may be said at once that Francis Bird’s monu- 
ment, although now in a state of dilapidation, is a 
very much finer work than the one which replaces it.t 
The proportions are noble ; the figures (of marble) are 
beautifully modelled and posed, and even now lifelike ; 
and the general effect, compared with the stiff, skimpy, 
ill-proportioned thing now in front of St. Paul’s, might 
almost be termed magnificent. (Yet the late Dean 
Milman described it as grotesque!) The present London 
monument, indeed, intended to be, or at all events 
called, a copy of the old one, is merely a caricature of it. 

Though the modern statue of Anne herself is a fairly 
good copy of the one by Bird, the superiority of the 
latter’s work is chiefly shown in the well-balanced 
proportions of the great pedestal and the composition 
(and modelling) of the seated figures at the base, 
which are equal in height (or would be if standing up) 
to that of the Queen. Nearly all the hands and arms 
of all the figures are missing, and, curiously enough, the 
faces of three of the seated figures have been cut off 


1 See illustration opposite p. 128. Bird was given the marble 
and £250 for Queen Anne, £220 for each of the seated figures, and 
£50 for the coat of arms—total, £1180. 
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and have been remodelled or refixed, while a spare pair 
of stone faces and fragments of stone are lying on the 
ground, But even with all these mutilations the beauty 
of the work is most obvious, and induces reflections 
both on the ignorance and bad taste of the Londoners 
of the eighteenth century and later who covered the 
monument with opprobrium and ridicule, and on the 
unfortunate decision of the City authorities of 1885, 
who handed over the reproduction of a beautiful work 
of art to a very inferior sculptor. 


GEORGE I. There are two vanished statues, both 
equestrian, of this monarch, the first of which graced 
the present Leicester Square for a considerable period. 
A variety of opinion exists as to how it got 
there, but there seems to be little doubt that it was 
modelled by Buchard and cast in metal and finely 
gilt by Van Nost for the Duke of Chandos, who put it 
up at his place Canons, not far from the village of 
Edgware. It was brought from Canons to Leicester 
Fields in 1747. Some say 1 that it was bought by the 
inhabitants as a centre-piece for the place, and that 
the Earl of Aylesbury (sic), one of the trustees of 
the Canons estate, who resided in Leicester Fields, 
may have had something to do with the transaction. 
Another authority? says that it was erected by 
Frederick, Prince of Wales (Walpole says it was in 
order to vex his father, George 11.), and unveiled with 
ceremony on 19th November 1748. The statue has 
also been described as being that of William Augustus, 

1 Timbs. 2 Wheatley. 
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Duke of Cumberland, third son of George 11.—prob- 
ably in consequence of the Duke’s having been born 
at Leicester House (at the north-east corner of the 
Fields) in 1721. Strangely enough, it has also often 
been described as portraying George 11.—which is 
certainly wrong.1 The pedestal was a high one of 
sculptured stone, and the figure was dressed in classi- 
cal armour, wearing no wig. It was regilt (‘ within 
memory,’ says Timbs) about 1812 ;- but in 1851 it was 
removed to make room for a popular exhibit termed 
“Wyld’s Great Globe,’ and buried (?) ; and when it 
was replaced, on the removal of the Globe in 1862, 
it was found to be much disfigured and minus a 
leg. It soon fell still more to pieces, and in 1866 some 
wag white-washed it and spotted it with black! 
Thereafter its condition became a public scandal, and 
it was sold (22nd May 1872) for £16, and probably 
broken up for the value of the metal. 

Leicester Fields remained in a great mess for another 
year or two, till, as already mentioned (v. p. 159), 
‘Baron’ Grant, with the help of J. Gibson as land- 
scape gardener and J. Knowles as architect, laid it 
out as a public garden at a cost of £30,000. 

The other statue of George I., in Roman dress, 
a doubly-gilt equestrian one of lead, by Van 
Nost, was set up on a high pedestal, facing east, in 
Grosvenor Square by Sir Richard Grosvenor in 1726 
—-price 250 guineas. It is believed to have crowned 


1 In his description of the statue, Timbs calls it sometimes 
George 1. and sometimes George 11.; whilst Knight calls it in one 
place George 111. ! 
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the mound or ‘ mount ’ (whence Mount Street) erected 
there in Cromwellian times for purposes of defence. 
After a life there of only one year it was disfigured 
and mutilated by a Jacobite mob, and a leg torn off ; 
but it was mended and regilt for £7, this sum including 
a new sword and ‘ Truncheon’ (? baton). It was still 
in place in 1838 ; but what PEPE to it after that 
no one seems to know. 


GEORGE III. A bronze equestrian statue of this 
monarch, modelled by Beaupré under the direction 
of the Court sculptor, Joseph Wilton, was set up in 
Berkeley Square in 1766. The gift is ascribed by some 
to Princess Amelia, the King’s daughter ; but as she 
was not born till 1783, this is hardly likely to have 
been the case. The more probable story is that which 
recounts that the inhabitants of Berkeley Square 
desired to have a statue of the Duke of Cumberland, 
who had just died, but that some local Scottish 
patriots, headed by the brothers Adam, strongly 
objected to a representation of the ‘ Butcher of 
Culloden’ decorating their Square; so the matter 
was compromised on a statue of the reigning monarch. 
It was jeered at later as being ponderous and clumsy 
in aspect, and was removed in 1827—though for what 
purpose is not known. 

Where is it now? 


DUKE OF CUMBERLAND (1721-1765). There 
used to be an equestrian lead statue of the victor of 
Culloden, by Sir Henry Cheere, in Cavendish Square. 
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It was erected there on a high pedestal, on 4th Nov- 
ember 1770, by Lieut.-General William Strode—‘ In 
Gratitude for His Private Kindness In Honour to His 
Publick Virtue,’ and was the subject of censure by 
Sir Joshua Reynolds because the figure was dressed 
in the costume of the time instead of in quasi-classical 
costume: for ‘the familiarity of the modern dress 
by no means agrees with the dignity and gravity of 
sculpture’! Judging by a print of 1808, it was 
hardly a brilliant work of art; but, however that 
may have been, it was removed ‘for repairs’ in 
1868. Instead, however, of being repaired—as could 
easily have been done—it was melted up, by the 
arbitrary orders of the then Duke of Portland and 
against the wishes of the inhabitants of the Square, 
and the money received for the metal (£23, 3s.) 
credited to the Treasurer of Cavendish Square. 


HANDEL (1685-1759). An excellent marble statue 
of Handel, by Roubillac, was put up in Vauxhall 
Gardens in 1744, and remained there till the beginning 
of last century. It shows the composer, lyre in hand, 
seated rather sideways, with the small figure of a boy, 
reclining against a ‘cello, writing music at his feet. 
Bartolozzi engraved it. After passing through several 
hands it was purchased about 1840 by the music firm 
of Novello, and now adorns the vestibule of their 
establishment in Wardour Street. 


GEORGE IV. John Nash was in 1830 commis- 
sioned to execute a monument to this monarch, and 
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this, crowned by a statue of him by Stephen Geary, 
was actually erected in 1836 at Battle Bridge—King’s 
Cross, as it was consequently called. Nash’s sixty- 
foot ‘Doric monstrosity,’ as it was termed at the 
time, appears to have served partly as a police- 
station; but both it and the statue were deemed so 
hideous that after nine years of obloquy they were 
pulled down (in 1845), and the statue was broken up. 


DUKE OF WELLINGTON. Inconsequence of the 
close competition among sculptors of the time for the 
honour of modelling the Duke’s statue now outside 
the Royal Exchange (v. p. 117), Mr. T. B. Simpson, 
of the Court of Common Council, suggested that 
another one should be put on Burton’s Arch at Hyde 
Park Corner; and the commission was given to 
Matthew Cotes Wyatt and his son James. The 
Duke sat for the portrait, and the. Wyatts worked 
at it, at Dudley Grove House, Harrow Road, from 
1840 to 1843. 

The group was cast in eight pieces, conveyed to the 
Arch on 28th September 1846, on an immense cart 
drawn by forty horses, and hoisted into position by 
‘crabs ’—whatever they may be. It was nearly 30 ft. 
high, the horse measuring 26 ft. in length from nose 
to tail, while his head was 5 ft. long, and each ear 
2 ft. 4 in. A dinner-party of eight people was held 
inside the barrel, according to the custom of those 
days. The whole thing weighed about forty tons. 

The heavily-cloaked figure of the Duke, with huge 
Roman nose and right arm and baton pointing straight 
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over the horse’s ears, remained there as a ‘ cat-laugh ’ 
to the multitude until 1883, when it was decided to 
move the Arch back to its present position. It was 
taken down under the direction of Mr. Shaw-Lefevre, 
then head of the Board of Works, and for some time 
no decision was taken as to the statue—which public 
opinion refused to see back again on top of the Arch. 
(A picture in Punch at that time shows Mr. S. L., 
dressed as a small boy, distractedly pulling his toy 
horse about on wheels.) Eventually it was banished 
to the coppices opposite the North Camp at Aldershot, 
and erected there in a place not too easily visible to 
the casual visitor. 


QUEEN VICTORIA. A life-size statue of the 
Queen, in terra-cotta, was erected on the Albert 
Embankment (right bank of the Thames) in 1900. 
Her Majesty was represented standing on a pedestal, 
crowned, with sceptre and orb, in front of Messrs. 
Doulton’s pottery works at Lambeth—the sculptor 
being John Broad, artist to Messrs. Doulton & Co. 
It did not, however, remain there for long, for, in 
consequence of alterations being made in the Embank- 
ment and road, the statue was taken down and broken 
up in rgr0. It was a replica of one made for the 
Mayor of Southend, and is reported not to have been of 
a very happy design. 


ZOO FOUNTAIN. A very poor and waterless stone 
fountain, with four stiff female figures, by H. Darby- 
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shire and presented by Baroness Burdett-Coutts in 
1871, was quite rightly removed in 1926 from the front 
entrance space outside the Zoo and broken up. With 
its usual perversity the British public, which generally 
abuses good statues, deeply lamented the disappearance 
of this ugly object. 


EPILOGUE 


Now that we have passed in review practically all 4 
of the Open-Air Statuary of London, let us gather 
together our impressions as far as may be. 

First, as regards the general quality of that statuary, 
I trust that I may have proved what I set out to 
show, viz. that it is, on the whole, a good deal better 
than it is generally believed to be. Imagination, 
it is true, is often wanting—especially in the stiff 
artificiality of the nineteenth-century sculpture—but 
it is coming to the fore in the modern work, and 
is increasing. Modelling is good almost throughout 
—even in the bad statues ; whilst naturalness of pose, 
good composition, sincerity to nature, and high ideals 
are ever becoming more apparent. At the same 
time, neo-primitiveness and impressionism in sculpture 
do not find favour with the public, and may, I trust, 
soon be relegated to the category of the unpalatable. 

There is therefore good hope for the future; and 
it only needs an increasing general interest in sculpture 
on the part of the public—though I fear it is long 
in coming—to call forth the best efforts of our present 

1 In addition to the 400-odd described above, there are doubtless 
several more statues, unknown to the writer, which have not been 
mentioned. He would be glad of further information concerning 


them or other statues already described. 
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school of young sculptors and place them in a position 
to rival, and even surpass, the sculptors of other 
countries: for the talent is there. But meanwhile 
it is sad to have to confess that, after the ‘boom’ 
in memorial sculpture called forth by the recent 
Great War, many of our best sculptors’ studios are 
empty of commissions, and there is for the moment 
a serious ‘slump’ not only in imaginative but even in 
decorative sculpture. This may be partly owing to 
losses caused by bad trade and industrial conditions ; 
but the fact remains, and so far there are but few 
signs of reviving interest in sculptural art. 

As for the existing statuary in general, a few minor 
points stand out—though we need not examine them 
here in any detail. The first—to give place aux dames 
—is that, although there is very little of it, all the 
public statuary by women sculptors is distinctly 
good—in fact, excellent. Secondly, one is often struck 
by the want of expression in faces, especially in 
those of imaginative figures engaged in action of some 
sort. One would expect them to show some sort of 
feeling—excitement, breathlessness, pleasure, terror, 
or even, in the case of those ladies employed in tilting 
water into basins, a gentle smile at their rendering 
of this small service to the passers-by. But no: 
one and all wear a perfectly placid and expressionless 
visage—even in the heat of battle, like Boadicea and 
her maidens ; or in single combat, like the numerous 
St. Georges ; or when sporting in the water, such as 
the figures on the Victoria Memorial. Surely this 
is unnatural? Surely it would add more animation 
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to a figure, even to a solemn commemorative statue, 
if it expressed something of what was in its mind 
at the time ? 

Thirdly, whilst there are dozens of statues to soldiers, 
there are only four altogether 1 to sailors of distinction, 
two to actors and actresses, two to divines, one to an 
artist and none to architects (if we except the few of 
those two professions on the Royal Academy and the 
Victoria and Albert Museum) ; and there are several 
serious gaps in the commemoration of great institutes 
or buildings (such as Christ’s Hospital) which have been 
removed or have disappeared. Next, we might point 
to the sad examples of the ‘cheap and nasty’ type, 
where the figure-decoration of houses, or even the 
provision of standing statues, has been entrusted— 
apparently at so much the cubic foot—to very inferior 
sculptors, or to local stonemasons, or even to stone- 
merchants. Such bad figures are a disgrace to the 
name of art and to the people who ordered them, and 
remain a standing eyesore to the Metropolis. Public 
sculpture should always be the best procurable; and 
if a man cannot afford the expense of a good sculptor, 
let him, for goodness’ sake, not spend his money on 
a bad one, but drop the idea altogether. And whilst 
on the subject of expense we might note the curious 
discrepancies in the cost of statues—some, such as 
Chantrey’s, costing fabulous amounts, whilst other 
equally good or better ones, of the same period or 
later and with much more detailed work, cost much _ 
less. It is true that we cannot grumble at Chantrey, 


1 In London itself. 
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for the money has largely returned to us in the shape 
of the Chantrey Bequest ; but in spite of allowances 
made for different periods, material, etc. etc., the 
variation in many cases gives much food for thought. 
Furthermore, it is a pity that so many ‘ fountains’ are 
dry ; itis unfair that a piece of sculpture which depends 
on the presence of water as a main part of the com- 
position should be deprived of it by the parsimony 
of local authorities: yet without exaggeration we 
might point out that quite five out of every six 
‘fountains’ are, even in summer, deprived of their chief 
raison d’étre. Several of the pedestals also have been 
put by the local authorities to a degrading use for which 
they most certainly were not intended ; and in other 
cases the statuary has been treated by the same auth- 
orities with an ignorance and a want of respect which 
it does not deserve. 

Lastly, I have been grieved at the number of 
pieces of statuary, even comparatively modern ones, 
of which the history and the names of the sculptors 
remain unknown. In spite of the very numerous 
letters (answer prepaid) I have written on the subject 
to Borough Councils and other local authorities, a 
large number have remained unanswered—presum- 
ably through ignorance of the answer—whilst many 
of those who have kindly answered regret that owing 
to want of records they cannot supply the desired 
information. J am very much indebted to H.M. Office 
of Works for a great deal of valuable material, and for 
the trouble that they have taken in providing answers 
to my questions; but even the official departments’ 
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records are woefully deficient in the matter of sculpture 
—though their details of past expenditure on it are 
beyond reproach. I should consequently be most 
grateful to any reader who would be kind enough to 
fill in for me any of the gaps or point out any mistakes 
in the preceding material ; for of their number I am 
only too painfully conscious. 

It only remains to express the writer’s thanks to 
any of his readers who have followed him so far, 
and his sincere hope that this book may in some 
small measure create an interest, not only in the much- 
maligned Statuary of London, but in the future of 
British Sculpture. 
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